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his feelings. When not excited, his intellect 
wus the ruling quality; but when his feelings 
were interested, he did not stop to consider 
economy, safety, or philosophy. In other 
words, he acted from the heart rather than 
from the head ; from the feelings rather than 
from the intellect and the will. In the family, 
in the social circle, in business, he was cordial, 
affectionate, confiding, faithful, and upright. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The talent, energy, patriotism, and elo- 
quence of the Young Ireland Party is con- 
ceded even by the English press; and by some 
distinguished English minds, such as Lord 
Jeffrey, Thomas Carlyle, Miss Mitford and 
others, the genius of Davis and Mitchel is en- 
thusiastically acknowledged. The party was 
distinguished for its elevation of character, 
and could not do otherwise than win the re- 
spect even of its antagonists. It was com- 
posed of men who could have entered the army 
or navy and won distinction; who in their 
professions certainly would have earned repu- 
tation, if not fortune, at the bar, in the 
laboratory, in the studio; who, applying their 
clear intelligence, unruffled by politics, would 
have risen in mercantile status, and brought a 
Vicor to mercantile pursuits which would have 
insured ease and success. Such men they 
were as with the axe, the shuttle, the pestle, 
the pencil, or the pen in hand, form the soul 
and sinew of society, enriching it as well by 
the products of the brain as the energy of the 
hand. They were not enamored with politics, 
but they loved Ireland. They had nothing to 
gain, much to lose.* However people may 
differ as to the wisdom or expediency. of the 
revolutionary movement in 1848, the truthful 
purposes of the leaders are not for a moment 
doubted, while the actaal good done by them 
ean not be overlooked. They accomplished 
much arduous labor, gave an impetus to Irish 
art and manufacture, pushed the history of the 
country into the studios of the one, and ex- 
hibited in a hundred points of view the neces- 
sities and resources of the other. Their teach- 
ing seduced the young tradesman from the 
tavern, and the young professional man from 
the gambling-house. ; 

The name of Terence Bellew MeManus has 
been brought prominently before the American 
public of late by the devotion of his country- 
men on the Pacific and Atlantic shores of the 
continent. A member of the Young Ireland 
Party, and an exile for its principles, it was 
his fate to die on the golden shores of Cali- 
fornia, and the spirit evinced since his death 
must be taken as no slight evidence of the ex- 
tent to which the teaching of Young Ireland 
has traveled. 

Unlike most of the chief members of 
“ Young Ireland,” MeManus was not a poet, 
an orator, a journalist. a writer, or speechifier 
of kind. He was an energetic, able, 
ca business-man, who entered politics 
because he thought them patriotic; and ex pect- 
ing to make nothing out of them, lost every- 
thing he in them. With every pros- 
pect of ing a “solid man,” if not a 
merchant-prince, already indeed having at- 
tained competence and the confidence of the 
commercial community of the north of -En- 
gland, where he had for years resided, he dis- 
interestedly threw himself into the [rish cause 





* See “9S and "48, Modern Revolutionary History and 
Literatare Ireland.” Tuird Edition. New York, 1808. 
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with all that energy and enthusiasm which 
had so far steadily led him to suceess in life. 
MeManus was born in Monaghan, in the 
northern province of Ulster. The descendant 
of a gallant, proud, and unconquerable race, 
which in the olden time held sway over ford 
and fastness, gray hill and glorious valley, in 
the north, Terence was an epitome, so to say, 
of the daring, the self-reliance, the pride, the 
manhood of the chiefs that went before him. 
In boyhood he was distinguished for character 
and energy more than for scholarly attain- 
ments. Indeed, his education was not formed 
in the routine of colleges or the philosophies 
of schools, but what was omitted in this re- 
spect was more than made up by the activity 


and grasp of a quick brain, which was hearty | 


if not brilliant, and trathful if not profound. 
The discordant elements of the north at the 
time of his youth—the contests between the 
“Orangemen” and the Catholics—soon aroused 
the hereditary fire of his race within him, and 
being an earnest Catholic, he deeply felt the 
intolerance of the more dominant sectionalists 
of that day; and it is stated, that even in his 
youth he was present, if not a participant, in 
more than one skirmish on the 12th of July, 
that being the afiniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne, and celebrated as such by the latter- 
day partisans of the Prince of Orange. 

But the boy McManus looked abroad and 
outside of this factious provincialism for a 
future life-track, and bidding good-bye to his 
native place and country, soon found himself 
in Liverpool, and deep in the mysteries of 
mercantile life. His bright brain and active 
habits soon mastered all obstacles. while his 
energy and personal popularity gave him busi- 
ness facilities beyond his compeers. His suc- 
cess was commensurate. Incessant atten- 
tion to his duties and sterling honesty of 
character and purpose impressed all those 
with whom he became associated, until in the 
spring of 1846 he was in a position of con- 
siderable commercial distinction. He had 
won not merely the good-will of the great 
commercial community which surrounded him, 
but he was intrusted with as much profitable 
business as he could attend to. His commer- 
cial relations with Ireland were most exten- 
sive. The forwarding agent of many of the 
largest houses in the north and south of Ire- 
land—houses importing the woolens of York- 
shire and the cotton goods of Lancashire— 
merchandise to-the annual value of a million 
and a half pounds sterling (seven and a half 
million dollars annually) passed through his 
hands. Yet, with all these marks of confi- 
dence, with all these glowing results of his 
industry, with all these teeming indications of 
a millionaire future, his love for Ireland was 
irrepressible. He conceived it to be his duty 
to be not absent from any movement for the 
regeneration of Ireland which seemed to have 
the sanction of the Irish people, 

In 1843, when it was supposed that O’Con- 
nell would “show front” against the govern- 
ment attempt to put down the monster meet- 
ings—especially that to be held in October on 
the shores of Clontarf, where the great mon- 
arch of Ireland, Brian Boru, eight centuries 
before, had driven the Danes, under Sitric, into 
the sea—the Irish of Manchester and Liver- 
pool determined to come to the aid of their 
country, and for this purpose chartered steam- 
ers. At the head of the Manchester Repeal- 
ers sailed Bernard Sebastian Treanor, now a 
lawyer in Boston; and at the head of the 
Liverpool men was Terence Bellew McManus. 
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O'Connell did not meet the crisis as was ex. 
pected, the armaments returned. and MeManus 
was at his desk again. Meagher gives us a 
graphic picture of him—the impressions of 
many visits to Liverpool. He invariably 
found him ‘‘mounted on a tall, spindle-legged, 
black Jeather-bottomed stool, in a dusky little 
room, in a gloomy, vast, overwhelming sort of 
warehouse,” up to his eyes in business, at an 
old mahogany desk, dashing through “ letters, 
bills of lading, bills of sale, orders on Hud- 
dersfield, orders on Manchester, drafts, ad- 
vices, railway receipts, invoices, columns of 
figures two feet in height, policies of insurance 
—a perfect labyrinth of business. 

“There he was, dashing through his multi- 
farious business, full of pluck, teeming with 
brain, and having a fond, proud, dutiful, chival- 
rous thought for Ireland all the while. On a 
shelf in that dusky little office of his there 
was a large tin box, painted in imitation of 
bronze, with the initials, ‘T. B. Me.,’ in white 
upon the lid. That box contained his green- 
and-gold uniform, a brace of pistols, and a 
rifle. He never wheeled round on his tall, 
gawky, leather-bottomed old stool without his 
eye flashing om that box; and as surely as it 
did, off went his bounding heart right into the 
romantic hills of Ireland—into the thick of a 
tempest of fire and smoke—and he was charg- 
ing and cheering for the freedom of the land that 
bore him, ringing out with a reckless ecstasy— 


“* A soldier's life’s the life for me— 
A soldier's death so Ireland’s free!” 


Strange to say, these dreams and transports 
never disturbed his tamer calculations. His 
hand never played the truant while his heart 
was on the wing. He had the faculty of com- 
bining the mechanism of business with what 
may be called the spiritualism of politics. 
With all his social impulsiveness, McManus 
was a persistent drudge, when there was oc- 
casion for drudgery. He never left until he 
was through with his business for the day. 

In 1846, when O’Brien was imprisoned for 
alleged contempt of the Commons, McManus 
was one of a deputation sent to present an ad- 
dress to him from the celebrated ’82 Club. 
From this time forward he took a more active 
part in the politics of Ireland, at the same 
time that his business attention was unflinch- 
ing, and in this respect he is a worthy and 
rare example for young men who, longing to 
figure in the world of politics from the im- 
pulses of ambition or principle, almost in- 
variably sacrifice all the honest ways and 
means of life to the desire for notoriety. 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended for Ireland, McManus crossed the 
ehannel in the same vessel that carried the 
Suspension Act. He lost no time in following 
the chief leaders to the south, and was shar- 
ing their councils in Tipperary almost before 
he was missed from Liverpool. He was fore- 
most in whatever of good was attempted. 
Full of daring, manliness, pluck, and patriot- 
ism, he impressed his sincerity on his comrades 
in a manner which never ceased to inspire 
their heartiest and most loving adulation. 
“Intrepidity which knew no fear,” says Smith 
O’Brien, “resolution of purpose direeted by 
intelligence and accompanied by promptitude 
of action and personal prowess, these were 
the qualities which he displayed during the 
few days which we spent in Tipperary—quali- 
ties which, if our struggle had been sustained 
even for a few months, would have placed the 
name of McManus in the catalogue of those 
warriors whose deeds have given to our country 
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the fame of heroism.” After the failure of 
the movement he wandered about the moun- 
tains for some time, and succeeded in getting 
te sea on board the N. D. Chase, an American 
vessel; which, however, being overhauled by 
an English vessel, the gallant fellow was ar- 
resied on the 7th September, 1848, in the Bay 
of Cove, and taken on shore. He was brought 
to trial at Clonmel on the 9th of the month 
following, and having been found guilty of 
treason, was brought up for sentence on the 
23d. His speech in the dock, ia reply to the 
Judge’s query, “if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death and execution should 
not be passed upon him?’ was thoroughly 
characteristic of his soldier-heart and manly 
nature, and being brief is worthy of reproduc- 
tfon here: 

“ My lords {he said], [ trust [ am enough of 
a Christian aud enough of a man to under- 
stand the awful responsibility of the question 
that has been put tome. My lords, standing 
on this, my native soil—standing in an Irish 
court of justice, and before the Irish nation— 
I have much to say why sentence of death, 
or the sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon me. But, my lords, on entering this 
court, I placed my life, and what is of much 
more importance to me, my honor, in the 
hands of two advocates; and, my lords, if I 
had ten thousand lives, and ten thousand 
honors, I would be content to place them under 
the watchful and the glorious genius of the 
one, and the high legal ability of the other. 
My lords, [ am content. 

“In that regard [ have nothing tosay. But 
I have a word to say which no advocate, how- 
ever anxious, can utt& for me. I have this to 
say, my lords, that whatever part I may have 
taken through any struggle for my country’s 
independence ; whatever part [ may have acted 
in that short career, [stand before your lordships 
with a free heart and with a light conscience, 
ready to abide the issue of your sentence. 

“And now, my lords, perhaps this is the 
fittest time that I might put one. sentiment on 
record, and it is this: Standing, as I do, be- 
tween this dock and the scaffold—it may be 
now, or to-morrow, or it may be never; but 
whatever the result may be, I have this state- 
ment to put on record—that in any part I have 
taken I have not been actuated by animosity 
to Englishmen. I have spent some of the 
happiest and most prosperous days of my life 
there, and in no part of my eareer have I been 
actuated by enmity to Englishmen, however 
much I may have felt the injustice of English 
rule in this island. My lords, I have nothing 
more to say. It is not for having loved En- 
gland less, but for having loved Ireland more, 
that I now stand before you.” 

He was then sentenced to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, according to the formula of the 
barbaric ages. 

A writ of error was sued out, principally 
on the ground that the principles of consti- 
tutional law were violated. The House of 
Lords finally quashed the error and confirmed 
the judgment. Meanwhile petitions were in 
circulation praying the Queen and the Lord- 
Lieutenant for a free pardon. The petitions 
were spurned; “but Her Majesty [says Mr. 
Doheny], yielding to the powerful sentiment 
of abhorrence against punishment of death for 
political offenses, commuted the sentence on 
O'Brien, Meagher, McManus, and O’Donohoe 
into transportation for life.’ This final sen- 
tence was carried into effect on the 9th July, 
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1849, when the exiles named were sent on | 


board the war-ship Swift to Australia. 


When in Australia, a mercantile friend de- | 


siring the assistance of his talents and energy, 
McManus applied for the necessary per- 
mission. Tt was refused; and he, resolving to 
test whether he was or was not to be allowed 
the same privileges which were accorded to 
other holders of tickets-of-leave, proceeded to 
Hobart Town on business, and made a visit to 
O'Brien at New Norfolk. For this offense a 
magistrate warned him that he must not again 
leave his district, but the Governor of the 
colony, Sir William Denison, set aside the de- 
cisions of the magistrate, and ordered McManus 
to be sent to a probation station. Here he was 
clothed in the dress of a convict, and subjected 
to hard labor for a period which, by the 
Governor’s command, was to extend to three 
months. Under the cruel treatment to which 


he was exposed, the health of McManus gave | 


way, and the colonists, who, for the most part, 
showed the warmest sympathy for the Irish 
exiles, being apprehensive that his life would 
be sacrificed, caused a motion to be made in 
the Court of Supreme Jurisdiction at Hobart 
Town for a writ of habeas corpus to try the 
legal validity of the commitment. It was de- 
cided by the court that the commitment was 
illegal, and he was discharged from custody 
without any renewal of his parole. He re- 
turned to Launceston in a very exhausted state, 
and his friends there having learned that it was 
the intention of the police authorities to re- 
commit him to prison, carried him off from 
his lodgings, and placed him on board a ship, 
by which he was conveyed to California. As 
McManus had rendered himself very popular 
during his stay at Launceston, the exultation 
evinced by the inhabitants of that town on the 
occasion of his escape was universal, and it is 
only fair to say, that this exultation was shared 
by the English inhabitants of Launceston to as 
great an extent as by the Irish residents, 

He arrived in California in 1851, and re- 
sumed his old business, but not with the suc- 
cess of his days in Liverpool. It was con- 
ducted on a wilder and more speculative sys- 
tem in California; and into the wild, hazard- 
ous, and desperate style he was too con- 
scientious to enter. ‘* Hence [says Meagher, 
who met him there] his days in California 
were days of poverty, and the proud face that 
once was full of light, and light alone, now had 
heavy shadows crossing it at times.” He died 
in the early part of the present year, and 
O’Brien has no hesitation in ascribing his pre- 
mature decease to the mental and bodily snf- 
ferings brought on by his imprisonmenis in 
Ireland and Van Dieman’s Land, and the cor- 
roding disappointment incidental to a life of 
compulsory exile. 

His friends in California determining to 
send his remains to mingle wich the dust of 
his native conutry, their desires were met in a 
congenial spirit by a large number of promi- 
nent gentlemen in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities. The remains were 
received at the hands of a deputation from the 
Pacific shore, and a delegation, headed by 
Messrs. M. Doheny and John Savage, was 
appointed in New York to convey them to 
Ireland. On the 18th October a most im- 
pressive public funeral procession conveyed 
the body from its temporary resting-place to 
the steamer City of Washington, and on the 
following day it left these shores for the “ Isle 
of Sorrow.” 
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TEMPTATION. 





BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





{Extract from a sermon on the text, “ Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you.”—Jas, iv, 7] 


[como.upeED.] 

II. Experience shows that our text is phil- 
osophically true—namely, that wrong tenden- 
cies may be overcome by resistance tothem. I 
have argued that a man has power to resist 
moral evil in himself; and if a man has 
power to resist evil in himself, he has power to 
resist it everywhere else. For it is in the man 
that evil is intrenehed in its might. It is vic- 
torious there if anywhere. 

I proceed now to show that experience im- 
plies what is taught in the Bible—namely, 
that this moral resisting power is adequate to 
the quenching of evil. “ Resist the devil, and 
he will flee from you.”” Resist his works, and 
you can overcome every single one of them. 
We are not to attempt to suppress the faculties 
with which God has endowed us, It is a cap- 
ital mistake to suppose that they must be 
rubbed out to be kept from sinning. Many 
men seem to think that we must pen them, and 
lock them up, as we do dangerous animals, 
and not allow them to go out. 


We must teach a better doctrine than this. 
There is nothing given to man that he does not 
need. There is no part of a man’s nature that 
is not useful. Regulation, not destruction: 
right use, not inordinate use; right objects, 
not illieit and wrong ones—let these conditions 
be observed in regard to our faeulties, and 
their results will be good, and only good. 

No man will sueceed in resisting evil in 
himself who undertakes to do it in a manner 
subversive of the laws of his being. There 
are well-meaning men who set about doing 
what never can be done—who weary them- 
selves and discourage themselves in attempt- 
ing to do things that they can not de, and that 
they ought not to do. Here isa man that is 
proud ; and he seems to think that his business 
is to erucify pride. Mistaking the figure of 
Scripture, which is eminently true in its pro- 
per sphere, he seems to think that to crucify 
pride is to root it out; so he goes to work to 
root it out. He sings more hymns, prays more 
prayers, eries more tears, and puts forth more 
effort, to do a wrong thing, than would be 
necessary to enable him to do the right thing 
over and over again. Do you suppose that 
when God wove the fabrie of your being he 
put into it one thread toomany? Do you sup- 
pose that he created you with one faculty 
which you do not need? Do you suppose that 
when he implanted pride in your nature he 
meant that it should he rooted out? You 
might as well take the backbone out of a man, 
as to deprive him of this faculty. Whatisa 
man without a backbone? and what is a man 
without this central element of self-reapect? 
It is called self-esteem. When it is perverted 
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it works mischief, but when rightly directed it 
is beneficent in its effects. It is to be, not 
eradicated, but properly controlled. 

Many think that in order to live a good 
Christian life, they must subdue their vanity— 
their hankering after other people’s applause 
—their desire to appear well in the sight of 
others. Now, if God has given you a feeling of 
that kind, you can regulate it, you can prevent 
its working in a wrong direction ; but you can 
wrestle with dea*h, and throw him, easier than 
you can wrestle with it, and throw it! It will 
color your life, and you can not helpit. You can 
control it, you can make it take a higher place, 
you can say to it, “ Here you may go, but not 
there” but you never can throw it out. If 
you attempt to get rid of it, you will spend 
your time in attempting to do an impossible 
and useless thing, instead of doing what you 
might do and ought to do. 

There are some men that, as the saying is, 
turn whatever they touch to gold; and they 
think that this propensity to gain is a worldly 
propensity, and that they must root it out. 
But you ean not expect to root itout. Itisa 
part of your original nature, and it will more 
or less shape your life. You can regulate it, 
and determine what uses it shall subserve, but 
its existence in your mind you can not help. 

Imagine a dove saying, “ I dislike this glossy 
green on my neck,” and trying to remove it. 
It may rub the feathers off, but they will 
speedily come green again. It can not eradi- 
cate the color from its feathers. The sun- 
flower will be yellow, however much it may 
prefer to be violet. Everything will have its 
own peculiar form, its own peculiar color, its 
own peculiar juices, its own peculiar odors, 
and its own peculiar constitution. God meant 
that it should be so; he watches to see that it 
is 80; he holds things down in their places, 
and you among them, -and your faculties in 
you. He gives you liberty to control one 
faculty by another, but he never gives you 
liberty to rub out one figure. The problem 
you are to work out in life requires that you 
should use everything put into you. You 
think you are not-doing it, but you are. God 
laughs to sce how deceived you are—to see 
you think you are not doing what you are, and 
to see you doing what you think you are not. 

You must go through this world with just 
sath faculties as God has given you. Every 
man; looking at himself, should say, ‘‘ With 
just this hull, with just these spars, with just 
these sails, with just this compass, I must make 
the voyage of life.” Are you finely built? 
Aré you an object of beauty ? Do you sit like 
a duck on the water? It will be compara- 
tively easy for you to make the voyage. Are 
you——-the next one—blunt at the bow? Are 
your spars clumsy? Is your rigging unwieldy ? 
You need not cut your bow. You may cut it 
till the vessel sinks, but you can not change 
her form. And you need not attempt to 
change the spars and rigging. You must take 
that bow, those spars, and that rigging, and 
make the voyage with them, as they are. Do 
you find that you are built after the pattern of 
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ascow? It is useless for you to wish or try to 
be anything different from what you are. God 
shoves you out, and says, ‘‘ There, put to the 


other side!” and you must go through the 


same storms and the same currents that those 
of better build are obliged to go through. 
Some are built hike noble steamers, some like 
fine sailing vessels, and some like seows, and 
each is to take what God has given him, and 
go across the ocean with it. 

Now many men are lying on the beach, 


whining, “Oh, if I were built so!’ That 
has nothing to do with it. You are built just 
as you are. “Oh, if I could change!” That 
has nothing to do with it, either. Your form 


is just what it is, and you can not change it. 
If a man’s power is basilar, it is worse than 
useless for him to lament that it is not intel- 
lectual. The true course for him to pursue is 
to say, “I will accept the powers that belong 
to me, and I will glorify God with them.” If 
he does this he will solve the problem of his 
being. Whether a man has large endowments 
or small ones, if he accepts them, such as 
they are, and applies them to their highest 
use, he answers the object for which he is 
created. We are not to attempt to make our- 
selves over, we are not to struggle to change 
our nature; we are to take what God has 
given us, and make our voyage heavenward 
with it. That is the end of life. 

Well, now, in order to do this, there is of 
course to be resistance in some spots, and so- 
licitation in others. We can not change the 
fundamental elements of our nature, but we 
can change the results of those elements upon 
our character and conduct. By a timely 
thorough, persistent determination in the use 
of all proper means, men can resist evil. 
That is, they can put all their faculties on 
good courses. They can resist every tendency 
to deflect and go to wrong courses. Of course 
easual and momentary inducements to evil can 
be resisted; but I affirm that dispositional 
causes tending toward evil can be restrained, 
can.be rightly directed, can be entirely con- 
trolled. 

Or, to come right to the matter, a hot, irri- 
table nature may not be made to be an even 
and calm one. But a man who has a great 
deal of nerve, who is like a living flame of 
fire, who is constitutionally quick and imperi- 
ous, can teach his nature to work in such a 
way as to make his quickness and imperious- 
ness a benefit and not a curse. 

When a steed is first brought into the ring 
to be broken, he is wild and fiery; he snorts 
at the sight of the bridle and saddle; he is 
restless under the rider; there is nothing at 
which he does not shy; he has no such thing 
as aregular gait. But patient, firm, diligent 
training by-and-by subdues him, so that he 
becomes docile. His original frantic efforts 
become nimbleness and fine action. He is not 
changed so that he has other than a quick, 
sensitive disposition; but his quickness and 
sensitiveness are disciplined, so that he is 
steady and easily manageable. He is broken, 
not in his absolute nature, but in the way in 
which he carries that nature, which is tanta- 
mount to the eradication of it. 

Nobody is without his equivalents. If a 
man is very impulsive, he savs, “Oh, if 1 
could be as cool as that man is!” The equa- 
tor is always talking about icebergs, and ice- 
bergs are always talking about the equator. 
If a man is very phlegmatic, he says, “It takes 
me longer to get a-going than it doés my 
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neighbor to get through. I wish that I was 
quick.” The other says, “Iam like powder, 
and | go off like powder. I wish I was cold 
like this man.” Nobody, I say, is without his 
equivalents. If you are phlegmatie, you have 
disadvantages which an impulsive man has 
not; but you also have advantages which he 
has not. You have your platform, and he has 
his; and you are not to stand looking and 
coveting each other’s peculiarities. You are 
to accept your nature such-as it is, and study 
how you can carry it in such a way as to 
glorify God and serve your fellow-men. 

There is a most memorable instance of the 
efficacy of the power of men to overcome the 
evil tendencies of their disposition, in the case 
of St. John. If I were to ask you who of all 
the Seripture characters had the ripest, the 
richest, the noblest, and the sweetest nature, 
you would probably say St. John. And as 
such he is always painted. All the old paint- 
ers, when they attempted to represent Christ, 
represented him as a woman, not as a man—a 
compliment to the sex, but not to the painters ! 
All the authoritative delineations of the 
features of Christ were more feminine than 
masculine. In order that their types might be 
those of purity and love, they took them from 
that side. And as St. John was conceived to 
have a nature characterized by these qualities, 
they were made prominent in representations 
of him. 

Now, St. John had a nature most eaustic 
and revengeful. You will remember that it 
was he and his brother who, encouraged by 
their mother, ambitiously wanted to be raised 
above the other disciples, and to be allowed to 
sit on the right and on the left of Christ. He 
was the one that called down fire on the head 
of those who were not of his faith. He hada 
hot, revengeful, bitter, ambitious spirit. But 
that spirit was so transformed, that, for nearly 
two thousand years, the impression has pre- 
vailed that he had a sweet and loving nature. 
His old nature was not lost, but he learned to 
control it; and he showed what a nature such 
as his, being controlled, could be made to be 
and todo. As we look at our rude, undevel- 
oped faculties, we do not imagine what grace 
and glory will be brought out of them when, 
by Divine help, and by the exertion of our 
own powers, they are brought into right 
courses and right uses. 

Now, are there any persons here who are 
saying to themselves, ‘1 was made with sandy 
hair, blue eyes, and a white skin, and my 
nerves are outside, and it is of no use for me 
to attempt to restrain my faculties; other 
people, with less sensitive natures, may be 
able to restrain theirs, but I can not mine ?” 
Stop! ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you,” even if he is in the shape of nerves. 
You must learn how to direct the elements of 
your being aright, and then you must make 
your physical, intellectual, social, and moral 
powers co-operate in the accomplishment of 
that object. You must use the whole man to 
build up the whole man. 

Men may go far toward equalizing their very 
moods. The disposition to have moods will 
never change, any more than the disposition of 
the ocean to have tides willehange. If a man 
is so made that his blood courses in his veins 
like tides in the Bay of Fundy, how can it be 
otherwise than’ that when the tides go out he 
should be on the sand? So long as a man’s 
constitutional tendency to have moods is un- 
eultured and uncared for, he will be unable to 
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control them, but let that tendency become a 
matter of culture and care, aad he can keep 
them within bounds, so that he shall be habit- 
ually in a joyful state of mind, instead of a 
dismal one. Such control over men’s moods 
can be attained, but not without pains and 
time. 

Men may overcome stinginess, closeness, 
avarice itself. Not by defending it; not by 
saying they do not care; not by building up 
excuses out of other men’s examples; not by 
hoping and praying, and putting forth no 
effort; but by authenticating God’s promises 
by making use of all proper agencies to fulfill 
his commands. A man can change himself 
from being avaricious, so as to be really gener- 
ous. He ean so far restrain his disposition as 
to overcome the littleness which that disposi- 
tion begets. Carefulness becomes avarice, 
and avarice corrected may be but carefulness 
again. 

It is very strange how the same disease 
stands differently in men’s regard. If a man 
was known to be afflicted with that most awful 
and loathsome disease, the itch, he would be 
scouted and pointed at. His physician could 
scarcely get practice while attending him. 
This would be the case if it was on the body, 
but if it was on the soul, no notice would be 
taken of it. Now when a man has avarice, he 
has the itch stuck in. It is life-long, unless he 
betakes himself to rethedies, and is healed. 
But even so desperate a disease as that can be 
eured. Men must not compare their own 
peculiarities with their neighbors,’ and say, 
“Their constitutional tendencies are such that 
they can easily restrain their faculties from 
working in wrong directions, and they ought 
to do it; but [ am so organized that I can not 
do it, and it is of no use for me totry.” I 
assure you that by faith and patience you can 
do it. There is release for you from your evil 
inclinations if you will but employ the powers 
which God has given you with which to over- 
come them. The crooked can be made straight. 
As a crooked piece of timber can be made 
straight though its nature can not be changed, 
so a man’s faults can be corrected though his 
natural disposition can not be rooted out. 

Men may overcome timidity and cowardice, 
so that they shall no\appear to be what they 
wre. Timidity when rightly manifested is 
beautiful, but when wrongly manifested it is 
hateful. Where a man ought to be bold it is 
hateful, but where a man ought to be timid it 
is beautiful. On the field of battle, where a 
man should be fearless, it is despicable, but in 
places where timidity is becoming it is admir- 
able. In many situations it is beautiful in 
men, women, and children—or was, when 
children were timid ! 

Indolence, carelessness, heedlessness — all 
these spendthrift tendencies men may overrule 
and readjust. 

Men may so direct and modify those two 
Opposites, that yet always work together, self- 
esteem and leve of approbation, or vanity 
and pride, that they shall be wholesome, and 
religiously abundant in whatever is pure, and 
noble, and right. Approbativeness—it is the 
broad road through which God sends angels 
down to the soul. The love of approbation, 
if wrongly directed, leads a man to want to be 
loved for things low and ignoble ; but love of 
approbation, if rightly directed, leads a man 
to want to be loved for things high and noble. 
It.is harmful or beneficent, according as it 
works up or down. And so it is with pride. 





Men may overcome passions and appetites. 
Not by simply letting the sun shine on them, 
any more than great swamps can be improved 
by simply letting the sun shine on them. The 
engineer, by striking channels through the 
low, level morass, where nothing thrives but 
noisome reptiles and insects, can drain it, and 
make it capable of yielding luxuriant growths 
useful to men. A man may subsoil and drain 
himself. To succeed he needs to take hold of 
the work with diseretion and fitmness. Phy- 
ticians and ministers are consulting engineers 
in such a work. It is a work which requires 
to be carried on in the body and in the soul co- 
ordinately. 

Are there those who are addicted to degrad- 
ing lusts and illicit courses which they do not 
willingly obey, and which they would fain 
abandon? You may abandon them. and with- 
draw your obedienee from them. Not only 
may you do this, but you may over-ride them. 
Hitherto they have been the masters and you 
have been the subjects. Henceforth you may 
be the masters, and make them the subjects. 
God crowns you heir-apparent in your own 
selves, and there is no need that you should 
ever be subjected to the worst part of your- 
selves. Hope, patience, courage, and perse- 
verance are all that are necessary to enable 
you to assert supremacy over those propen- 
sities which threaten to bring mischief upon 
you. 

In order that men may succeed in this great 
work of overcoming what is evil in themselves, 
they must have such a sense of being, here 
and hereafter, as to make it seem worth their 
while to employ every motive of time and 
eternity in endeavors to control the powers of 
their nature, and put them to right uses. 
They must make the right ordering of them- 
selves a business of life, as much as engineers 
do the undertakings to which they devote their 
energies in physical things. 

All about the island of Great Britain, on 
every out-jutting rock, in every mountain dis- 
trict, along every river, and at every ship- 
yard, there are indications of what engineers 
ean do. Smeaton could take a rock against 
which the whole ocean seemed to thunder a 
declaration of war, and build thereon a light- 
house. During many a wild and screaming 
storm has the light which he kindled in Eddy- 
stone light-house shone forth to warn from 
danger the imperiled mariner. 


And think how by means of immense banks 
half of the kingdom of Holland has been re- 
claimed from the. ocean. Now, like a vast 
spirit of evil, that scowling enemy lurks, 
raging along the coast, beating in every bay, 
and estuary, and river, and undermining with 
every tide, seeking to regain its lost possession. 
But the same watchful eye, the same bold 
heart, the same industrious hand which put it 
out, has kept the ocean out. 

And is there not here an image of that 
lurking foe, temptation, by which every man 
is beset? If you keep out the ocean of evil, 
you must throw up dikes of resistance. In 
that way you can exclude it ; and once having 
excluded it, by watchfulness, and boldness, 
and industry, you can keep it out. No man 
can by indolence overcome evil, but for him 
that has a will to do it, there isa way. No 
matter what our organization may be, we 
may keep ourselves from going wrong if we 
are willing to faithfully employ the powers 
which have been given us for that purpose. 
‘* Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 
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PHRENOLOGY ASSAILED. 





In an article entitled “The Life Battle,” 
contributed to the Independent for Ogtober 17th, 
the writer, Rev. T, L. Cuyler, steps entirely 
out of his way to make a thrust at. Phrenology, 
He introduces as a topic of discussion. the 
words of Saint Paul, “ So fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air, but I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection,” 

In the development of his subject he makes 
the following captious digression : 

“Paul—like other men of energetic make and ardent 
enmpera ne at —was very probably tried with strong tempta- 
tions to excesses of the passions, both physical and moral. 
He has not chosen to let us into all the secrets of his char- 
acter, He knew nothing of the psewdo science of Phren- 
ology, nor would he hve been one whit the wiser if he 
had, He does not tell us how often ‘ Acquisitiveness’ 
tempted him to pocket the ‘collections’ sent up to the 
saints at Jerusalem ; or how often he fell through the gore 
stress of ‘Destructiveness,’ his *‘ Amativeness,” or his 


‘Combativeness.’ Such jargon he leaves for modern eme. 


pirics in the mysterious science of the miad.” 
There are many modern sciences and arts of 


which Paul had no knowledge, and as he was .” 


only an apostle, not a prophet, we never sup- 
posed his ignorance of these sciences was any 
evidence of their falsity or want of . value, 
Astronomy, geology, the circulation of the 
blood, the art of printing, the existence of the 
American continent, the science of steam and 
steam navigation, the magnetic telegraph, the 
power loom, the science and art of photogra- 
phy, as well as phrenology, were alike un- 
known in the times of the Apostles; but this 
is no disparagement of the truth and import- 
ance of all these sciences and arts. Singe 
Paul is to be held responsible only for the 
right use of the knowledge that was available 
in his time, it is not considered fair to blame 
him for not having been acquainted with mod- 
ern sciences, nor to quote his ignorance against 
them, and we here and now enter our earnest 


protest against the narrow and bigoted idea. 


that he would not have been)‘ one: whit the 


wiser” if he had known them. wi 


Now, if Phrenology explains the mind bet- 


ter than any other system, if its names and- 


analysis of the various faculties and passions 
are more correct than any other which the 
world has known, we think that Saint Paul, 
even, would have been much more than “a 


whit the wiser’ for an aequaintance with ‘it. 


To show that Phrenology has done something 
for the science of mind, we beg leave to call 
attention to the testimony of some persons 
who would not be, generally, regarded as 
‘‘ empirics,” nor their statements set down as 
“ jargon.” 

Archbishop Whately, so celebrated for. his 
works on logic and rhetoric, says that, “ even 
if all connection between the brain and mind 
were a perfect chimera, the treatises of phren- 


ologists would be of great value, from their em- 


ploying a metaphysical nomenclature far more 
logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, 
Stewart, and other writers of their schools,” 
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The late Hon. Horace Mann, President of 
Antioch College, who, as an educationalist, 
did more for his countrymen and the world 
than any other man has done, and was thor- 
oughly acquainted with Phrenology, as well 
as with all other systems of mental philosophy, 
deliberately put on record this significant 
statement ‘ 


“JT declare myself a hundred times more 
indebted to Phrenology than to all the meta- 
physical works I ever read.” Again: “I 





look upon Phrenology as the guide to philoso- | 


phy and the handmaid of Christianity. Who- 
ever disseminates true Phrenology is a public 
benefactor.”’ 

Horace Mann studied Phrenology under the 
great Spurzheim, and understood it theoretic- 
ally as well as any man of his time; and he 
taught it, practiced upon its teachings, and 
made it the basis of his entire system of in- 
struction and mental culture. The world is 
reaping the fruit which he planted, and his 
writings, inspired by Phrenology, shall illu- 
mine the path of the true teacher in all com- 
ing time. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, one of the editors of 
the Edinburgh Review, who can hardly be sup- 
posed to be an “empiric” and a dealer in 
“ jargon,” says: 

“To me Phrenology appears to bear the 
same relation to the doctrines of even the most 
recent metaphysicians, which the Copernican 
Astronomy bears to the system of Ptolemy. 
By this science the faculties of the mind have 
been, for the first time, traced to their element- 
ary forms.” 

Robert Hunter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, 
ete., in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
says: 

“For more than thirteen years I have paid 
some attention to Phrenology, and I beg to 
state, the more deeply I investigate it, the 
more I am convinced of the truth of the science. 
I have examined it in connection with the 
anatomy of the brain, and find it beautifully 
to harmonize. I have tested the truth of it on 
numerous individuals, whose characters it un- 
folded with accuracy and precision. For ten 
years I have taught Phrenology publicly, in 
connection with anatomy and physiology, and 
have no hesitation in stating that, in my opin- 
ion, it is a science founded on truth, and 
capable of being applied to many practical 
and useful purposes. I am convinced that 
Phrenology is the érue science of the mind. 
Every other system is defective in enumerat- 
ing, classifying, and tracing the relations of the 
facuities.”’ 

“ | candidly confess,” says Sir William Ellis, 
M.D., late physician to the great lunatic 
asylum for Middlesex, England, “ that until I 
became acquainted with Phrenology, I had no 
solid foundation upon which I could base any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of in- 
sanity.” 

Dr. Vimont, an eminent man of science, was 
appointed by his fellow-members of the Royal 
College of Medicine, of Paris, to investigate 
Phrenology and report upon its claims. He 
spent two or more years, and went into a most 
elaborate analysis of the whole subject ; col- 
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leeted thousands of specimens of animal phren- 
ology, and, finally, contrary to the expectation 
of his friends who appointed him, and contrary 
also to his own original predilections, he made 
a most elaborate and overwhelming report in 
favor of Phrenology. What a freshness and 
cordiality he evinces in this statement ! 

‘** The indifference which I first entertained 
for the writings of Dr. Gall gave place to the 
most profound veneration. Phrenology is true. 
The mental faculties of men may be appreciated 
by an examinati n of their heads.” 

The <elebrated Dr. John Elliottson, F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Medical Swciety of 
London, Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, and Dean of Faculty in the Univer- 
sity of London, lent the strength of his great 
name and eminent scientific attainments to the 
support of Phrenology, and was for years 
President of the London Phrenological Society. 
He said that he ‘had devoted some portion of 
every day for twenty years to the study of 


| Phrenology,”’ and adds, that “he feels con- 
| vineed of the phrenological being the only 








sound view of the mind, and of Phrenology 
being as true, as well-founded in fact, as the 
sciences of Astronomy and Chemistry.” 

Phrenology has met with ridicule and abuse 
before the year of grace 1861, by men of varied 
abilities, but it is not always that they have 
the magnanimity to acknowledge their error 
when fairly convinced. We record with plea- 
sure a signal instance of manly frankness in 
the following from Sir G. S. Macxenzir, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh : 

“While [ was unacquainted with the facts 
on which it is founded, I scoffed with many 
others at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. Gaut, and now 
known by the term Phrenology. Having 
been disgusted with the utter uselessness of 
what I had listened to (on mental science) in 
the University of Edinburgh, I became a zeal- 
ous student of what I now conceive to be the 
truth. During the last twenty years I have 
lent my humble aid in resisting a torrent of 
ridic ‘le and abuse, and have lived to see the 
true philosophy of mind establishing itself 
wherever talent is found capable of estimaling 
its immense value.” 

Every medical man who has within the last 
thirty years gained any considerable eminence 
for his success in the treatment of insanity in 
our public asylums, has not only understood 
Phrenology, but been guided by its teachings 
in the treatment of the insane. To this fact, 
mainly, may be attributed the great success of 
modern times in treating that terrible disease. 

Columns of testimonials could be given to 
the truth and utility of Phrenology from emi- 
nent physicians, jurists, and clergymen in our 
own country and in (reat Britain, but it is not 
necessary. Whatever persons unacquainted 
with Phrenology may think of it, they will not 
hesitate to accord the highest respect to the 
candor and judgment of the eminent authori- 
ties above quoted, for they are known to have 
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brought to the investigation of Phrenology 
the highest intellectual power and the most un- 
flinching integrity, guided by the most liberal 
culture. Nor have either of these men been 
devoted to the science as a profession, so that 
self-interest, personal bias, or professional 
pride can not be supposed to have influenced 
their verdict. 

The Independent, which contains the article 
of Mr. Cuyler to which we refer, also contains 
each week a sermon by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, who regards Phrenology as the only 
true basis of mental philosophy, and employs 
it in those skillful dissections and vivid descrip- 
tions of mind and character for which he is so 
famous; and it is a little singular that the 
gentleman whose assault we are attempting to 
repel should select as the medium through 
which to make it the same columns in which 
may be found such brilliant and faithful vindi- 
cations of this science at the hands of one at 
once so able and so celebrated. Our readers 
have perused some of his discourses, which 
we have copied in the Journa (the present 
number, in fact, containing a part of one), and 
they can vouch for the fact that they are de- 
cidedly phrenological, and to them as to us it 
must appear amusing to read such a fling at 
Phrenology by a writer in a paper which weekly 
carries such an able and triumphant vindica- 
tion of the value and power of the scienee in 
the hands of so eminent a man. 

Though St. Paul “ does not tell us how often 
Acquisitiveness tempted him te pocket the col- 
lections, or how often he fell through the sore 
stress of his Destructiveness, Amativeness, and 
Combativeness,” it is very evident from his 
own confessions that he was sorely tempted 
by all, or nearly all of the lower passions, 
though he might not have had an appropriate 
name for them; for he says, “ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.” We have 
often thought, while perusfng his writings, that 
if the “great Apostle of the Gentiles’ could 
have been in possession of that beautiful 
analysis of mind and character which Phrenol- 
ogy gives, he would have understood better 
than hedid his complex, and often contradict- 
ory, states of mind. With such a philosophy 
to aid him, his great mind would have thrown 
a flood of light upon the struggles of “ the old 
man” with the “ new” in himself and others. 

In the quarter of a century in which we 
have endeavored to maintain and defend Phren- 
ology against the assaults of prejudice or 
ignorance, we have noticed a striking similar- 
ity in the principal class of persons who oppose 
it. For the most part they are men with com- 
paratively small heads and bodies, but who 
have an active temperament, a wiry constitu- 
tion, and promptness, clearness, and readi- 
ness, but not greatness, of mind. They have 
heard the phrenological doctrine, which indeed 
is the unflinching law of nature, that Size is 
the measure of power, other things being equal, 
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and not being large, and believing themselves 
smart, they conclude that this dogtrine of Size 
the measure of power, and Phrenology, as a 
whole, must be false, and they are instinctively 
led, in self-defense, to oppose it. These wiry 
men have keen feelings, and generally large 
perceptive organs, which give readiness in 
gathering facts, and an entertaining, pertinent, 
racy way of stating them, and though not pro- 
found and far-reaching in their thoughts, they 
captivate the public mind and become very 
popular. As teachers, physicians, ministers, 
merchants, and mechanics, they are quick, 
smart, practical, and useful, use their knowl- 
edge to excellent advantage, and frequently 
become distinguished. But they are generally 
surface-men, they follow routine, have few 
great original ideas, and do not add much to 
the world’s knowledge. Phrenology, however, 
is perfectly vindicated in their organization, 
when the quality of their constitution is con- 
sidered. It is this which gives smartness and 
activity, and these are the characteristics 
which being manifested by persons with com- 
paratively small heads, lead some persons not 
well versed in the subject of temperament to 
regard Phrenology at fault in their cases. 
Such persons seem to be exceptions to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology as understood by those 
who do not take into account ‘other conditions” 
besides size. Hence smart, small-headed men 
have for years been thrust upon our attention, 
just as also have been certain big-headed, dull 
men, each being urged as fatal to Phrenology, 
when, in fact, each is a verification of it when 
the quality or temperament is considered. 
When, therefore, this objection is made to our 
science, or it is opposed by men of small size 
but of active, wiry temperament and correspond- 
ing smartness, we regard the opposition as 
quite natural, and only wish to convert the 
objector by a correct explanation of his diffi- 
culty respecting a great truth which he hon- 
estly, but ignorantly, opposes. 


_——s <P 


TALE WITH READERS. 
HEREDITARY PECULIARITIES. 





W. Z. Why is it that certain children, in a 
family in which both parents have dark com- 
plexions, or one dark and the other light, the 
children have deep red hair? I have recently 
seen two such cases, one in which both parents 
had straight black hair and dark skin, while 
both children had coarse, straight, red hair, 
and skin to match. In the other case, the 
father had black, curly hair, dark eyes and 
skin, while the mother had flaxen hair, light 
skin and eyes, a plump and very beautiful 
form. In this family three boys had light 
hair, and forms like the mother ; two girls had 
dark hair, and forms like the mother, while 
one girl, who resembled the father generally, 
had red curly hair, blue eyes, and light, 
freckled skin. 

Ans. Red hair belongs to people of light 
complexion, though we have seen persons with 
red hair and blue eyes that are called negroes ; 
that is to say, they were in part of African 
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origin, they had features resembling the Afri- 
can to some extent, were much darker in color 
than any dark-complexioned white man, and 
had hair about as curly as the ordinary mu- 
latto, or half white and half negro. Still, the 
child had inherited from its white, red-haired, 
light-complexioned, freckled parent enough of 
his qualities thus to be marked ; while the negro 
element, which was not probably more than 
an eighth, had insisted upon being represented 
by pouting lips, a flattish nose, and very 
crooked hair. Again, dark-complexioned pa- 
rents sometimes originate in families where 
one parent is dark and the other light, and 
partake in their appearance of the dark-com- 
plexioned parent, while they carry enough 
blood of the light-complexioned parent to 
transmit those qualities to their children. A 
dark-complexioned man might marry one wo- 
man of light complexion, and all his children 
by her would have dark complexion and wiry 
hair, like his. He might marry another light- 
complexioned woman, with a different degree 
of constitutional strength, and his children by 
her would perhaps have red hair, though her 
own might not be red, but flaxen or auburn. 
She might also insist upon giving to the chil- 
dren her own features, her tone of voice, her 
phrenology, her walk. We remember a case 
(which we think has been published in the 
JourNnaL) which interested us much at the 
time, because we had not then given attention 
to this subject, and it seemed a mystery. The 
ease referred to was a young lady with bright 
blue eyes, exceedingly white skin, with freckles 
and flaxen hair. She was the daughter of 
parents noted for the darkness of their com- 
plexions, and especially for their piercing 
black eyes and glossy, Indian-like hair. On 
expressing surprise to a friend of ours, an ac- 
quaintance of the family, we were told that 
the daughter, though apparently a speckled 
bird in the flock of eight children, resembled 
her father’s,father so perfectly that her very 
walk and tone of voice were recognized as 
being like his by all who had known the 
grandfather. The grandmother had black 
hair and eyes, and the father had taken these 
qualities, but he had also taken enough of the 
nature of his father to transmit to this daugh- 
ter the perfect image and complexion of her 
grandfather. 

Does not our correspondent know that the 
Morgan horses, which in New England and in 
the State of New York have been so deserv- 
edly popular, are raised from dams of every 
color, form, and size? yet the colts have the 
figure, action, size, characteristics, and gener- 
ally the color of the male parent. Are we 
asked, Why? From the simple fact that the 
male in these cases was, in constitution and 
nervous force, the sironger parent, and his 
qualities dominated over those of the dam. 

It is a fact that in the north of Ireland the 
Scotch element prevails, not because it was 





entirely peopled by the Scotch Covenanters 
who fled in days of persecution from Scotland 
to the north of Ireland, but because ithe kind 
of men who had character enough to hold 
such opinions as would be troublesome to gov- 
ernment or the controlling power, and who, 
for the sake of these opinions, would expatri- 
ate themselves, would be likely to impress 
upon their posterity qualities of endurance, 
fortitude, pride, self-reliance, conscience, and 
courage. To such a degree have they thus 
transmitted their peculiarities of phrenology, 
as well as of feature and form, even, that we 
can generally recognize the descendants of 
these old Scutch emigrants; and nothing is 
more common for us to say when we have a 
head in hand than, This is a Scotch head, and 
one will contradict us by saying he is a native 
Irishman, and that for four or five generations 
his parentage is Irish. One such case we re- 
member, and the argument seemed to be goi 
against us, so far as statements were concern 
when we bethought ourselves to ask his name, _ 
and his prompt reply was, “Gregor Macdon- 
ald,” which name, of course, is Scotch from 
beginning to end. 

Let such an emigrant as went from Scotland 
to the north of Ireland, at the time and for the 
reasons mentioned, marry a native of ordinary 
character and mental caliber, and his children 
would be eminently Scotch ; and should one of 
his daughters marry an [rishman of ordinary 
character and talent, her children would be 
more likely to resemble herself and carry the 
Scotch outline, though they might bear an 
Irish name; and thus, for ten generations, and 
we know not how much longer, the inherited 
qualities of the strong parent will assert 
themselves, unless it may chance to meet some 
extraneous stock, which is difficult to be di- 
verted or combined. 

Speaking of expatriated Scotchmen as being 
men of character and power, reminds us also 
that pioneers of New England, who came 
for opinion’s sake, furnish another instance of 
the power of individual character upon the 
posterity and the institutions which they leave 
behind them. Let it be remembered that the 
weak in constitution and courage seldom are 
found planting colonies on Plymouth rocks, or 
penetrating the wilds of the West, or throng- 
ing the coasts of Oregon and California. To 
overcome obstacles and conquer difficulties 
such as beset the path of the pioneer, requires 
all the stronger and bolder elements of humana 
character, and those who lack these are swept 
away by discouragement and failure, or return 
to their native land, to curse all new countries, 
to live unknown, and to die forgotten. 

If our friend is a farmer, he is aware that 
if there be sown two or more kinds of grass 
seed which may appear the first year in equal 
degree, the second year one or more kinds will 
seem to predominate, and finally one seems to 
run out all the rest. He need not be told that 
it is because this is the more hardy and per- 
sistent species of grass. There are many laws 
which pertain to vegetables, which are equally 
applicable to men, but they have not all yet 
been traced and classified. If our friend will 
read the work entitled “ Hereditary Descent,” 
he will find several hundred pages of facts and 
explanations which would amply answer his 
questions, and qualify him for understanding 
thousands of other questions which frequently 
arise in the minds of observing persons. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. LoneyEetiow appears to have a full 
development of the vital and motive tempera- 
ments, which give nutrition, bulk, bone, 
strength, and the power not only to manufac- 
ture nourishment for body and brain, but 
power to perform the labors of life, physical 
and mental. He has a large brain and gen- 
eral harmony of constitution; he is more 
quiet, consistent, and well-balanced in body, 
mind, and character than most persons. 

The portrait shows a very strong develop- 
ment of the perceptive intellect. The forehead 
projects forward of the eye-ball to the root of 
the nose greatly, and the middle of the fore- 
head from the root of the nose upward to 
where it joins the hair is specially prominent, 
showing very large Individuality, Eventual- 
ity, Comparison, and Human Nature. These 
traits he exhibits very strongly in his writings. 
He individualizes everything ; nothing escapes 
his attention. He has an excellent memory of 
events, and is very successful in coloring his- 
torical reminiscences, so as to make them ap- 
pear life-like and real, by weaving into them 
all those little events that the general thinker 
would be likely to overlook. His large Com- 
parison makes him analytical and clear, and 
gives that talent which he possesses in so high 
a degree to draw nice distinctions and discrim- 
inations in respect to subjects and objects, 
while his organ of Human Nature, which is 
signally prominent, is the foundation of his 
love for the study of ¢haracter, and his power 
to portray it in its true colors. 

His moral brain appear to be large, espe- 





cially his Benevolence and Reverence; and 
while he is a natural philanthropist, his large 
Veneration gives him fondness for antiquity, 
for legends and traditions. He has a consider- 
able amount of dignity, strong social affections, 
and fondness for home and society. 

His selfish propensities appear to be only 
average, and not very influential. The reader 
will observe very great length from the ear 
forward, as well as height of head from that 
point. Hehas a long, high, and comparatively 
narrow head, showing great predominance of 
the intellectual, moral, and social development 
over the selfish and animal propensities, and 
the consequent refinement and elevation of 
mind and character. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born on 
the 27th of February, 1807, in the city of 
Portland, Maine. He graduated in 1825, at 
Bowdoin College, and then went to Europe, 
studied in Gottingen, traveled in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, and returned to 
America in 1829. During the same year he 
received the professorship of Modern Lan- 


~ guages in Bowdoin College, and entered imme- 


diately upon its duties. In 1832 he was mar- 
ried. Three or four years after this he was 
proffered the professorship of Modern Lan- 
guages in Harvard University, made vacant by 
the resignation of George Ticknor, which he 
accepted, resigning his post at Bowdoin, and 
again visiting Europe to perfect himself in the 
language and literature of the northern nations, 
and spending considerable time in Sweden and 
Denmark. During this visit to Europe he lost 
his wife, who died suddenly at Heidelberg. 
On his return to America, in 1836, he entered 
upon the duties of his professorship at Harvard 
University, where he remained in that capacity 
till 1867. His principal werks are “ Outre- 
Mer ;” “ Hyperion, a Romance ;” “ The Span- 
ish Student, a Play;’’ “‘ Poets and Poetry of 
Europe ;” “Evangeline ;” “Kavanagh, a 
Tale ;” “ The Golden Legend ;” “ Hiawatha,” 
and various collections of poetry. He is the 
best known and most popular, if pot the great- 
est, of American poets. He manifests great 
artistic skill, almost unrivaled command of 
rhyme and expression, and a nice appreciation 
of both material and spiritual harmonies. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue temperament of Colonel Corcoran is 
mental-motive. He has a strong, bony frame, 
but is slim, with but little flesh, a large head, 
and an active, excitable, nervous system. His 
feelings are very positive ; he is bold, cour- 
ageous, executive, and firm to the last degree ; 
and though he is sometimes excitable, his intel- 
lectual developments, along with Firmness, are 
sufficient to keep his feelings steady, so that he 
is comparatively cool in theehour of danger, 
and there understands his position, and can 
execute as well under the pressure of respon- 
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sibility as in the calmer passages of life. If 
he had a large development of the Vital iem- 
perament his feelings might swamp his judg- 
ment, but with his constitution his feelings are 
employed mainly as agents for executing his 
will and carrying out the purposes of his mind. 
He has naturally a comprehensive mind, is 
able to grasp subjects of magnitude, and, in- 
deed, would enjoy the management of a large 
business, or a large body of men, better than a 
small one. With large perceptives, he has 
also a practical mind, can attend to all the 
details and keep himself fully advised of every- 
thing which is transpiring around him. He 
thinks rapidly, and his decisions when formed 
are firm and earnest ; he is satisfied with his 
own conclusions, and willing to stand or fall 
with them. He is not only qualified to govern 
men and win their confidence, but also to in- 
sure their respect. The weak points of his 
organization relate to the nutritive apparatus: 
he has hardly power enough in his constitution 
to manufacture nourishment for the body and 
the brain; is liable to dyspeptical tendencies, 
and is thereby rendered comparatively delicate. 
Still, organically, he is tough, enduring, and 
hardy, but needs more digestive and assimilat- 
ing power to manufacture blood for the support 
of his constitution. This is evinced by the 
slimness of his body, especially in the region 
of the waist; also, by the narrowness of the 
face and sunken condition of the cheeks. Let 
the reader compare this face with that of 
MacManus, through the middle, and indeed the 
entire temperament of the two, and he will see 
a marked difference : one was a sanguine,impul- 
sive, ardent, enthusiastic man, full of impulse 
and zeal; the other, thoughtful, persevering, 
wiry, persistent, and as calm in intellect in a 
pinch or emergency as in the retirement of the 
study, so far as accuracy and consecutiveness 
of thought are concerned. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


In conformity with a custom, to which the 
wisest and best men have given their sanction, 
it will not be deemed inappropriate, in giving 
a biographical memoir of the heroic Colonel 
of the gallant 69th Regiment of the New 
York State Militia, to preface it with a brief 
record of his genealogy. While it gives us 
pleasure to show that Col. Corcoran is in- 
trinsically the founder of his own fortunes, it 
may not be overlooked that he is a scion of a 
stock which is distinguished in the history of his 
native land, and never recreant to a cause in- 
volving principles of freedom similar to that 
in the sustainment of which the subject of 
this notice is so worthily prominent. 

One of the most brilliant pages of Irish 
history was written in the heroism of General 
Patrick Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, and the 
whole range of history records no more touch- 
ingly devoted burst of patriotic feeling than 
his death-scene. Exiled from Ireland after 
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“ Wuire I was unacquainted with the facts 
on which it is founded, I scoffed, with many 
others, at the pretensions of the new philosophy 
of mind as promulgated by Dr. Gat, and now 
known by the term Phrenology. Having been 
disgusted with the uselessness of what I had list- 
ened to in the University of Edinburgh (on mental 








science), I became a zealous student of what | 
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now conceive to be the truth. During the last 
twenty years, I have lent my humble aid in re- 
sisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, and have 
lived to see the true philosophy of mind estab- 
lishing itself wherever talent is found capable 
of estimating its immense value.”—Sir G. 8. 
Mac«kenzig, F.R 8. London, and President of 
the Royal Society, Edinburgh. 
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Tae Water-Cure Jovenat should be read in every 
family, because 

It was the first journal in the world to bring before the 
people a kaowledge of the true System of the Healing Art, 

It advocstes the only possible basis for the enduring 
prosperi'y and improvement of the Haman Race. 

It teaches the Sick how to recover Health. 

It teaches those in Health how to avoid Disease. 

It unfolds the true science of Human Life. 

It explains the Laws and Conditions of Health, 

It enables you to dispense with all Drug Medicines, 

Itenables you in most cases to be your own Physician, 

Its doctrines promote Temperance in all things. 

It tends to the correction of all Injurious Habits, 

Its influence in society is in all respects Reformatory. 

Its teachings benefit everybody and injure no one. 


The best advice that can be given to persons in any con- 
dition of Life can be sammed up in three words: 


t=s> Preserve Your Hearn. 





Do Geb BBB. cb. cosccccccccce Preserve Your Heatrs. 
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BOO GEOR... 0 cgevepeeccaces Preserve Your Heatru, 
To Acquire Knowledge........ Preserve Your Hearts. 
To Attain Eminence........... Preserve Your Heaura. 


Let, then, the Preservation of Health be the great con- 
cern, the paramount business, of life. 

From no publication can you gain so much valuable in- 
formation relative to the Laws of Life and Health, as 

THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

In it the true nature of disease is fully and rationally 

explained, and one of its principal objects is to teach 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. 

But as some from hereditary affections or supposed una- 
voidable causes do not enjoy health, one department of the 
JouRNAL is devoted to articles relative to the treatment of 
diseases, where you may learn 


. HOW TO RECOVER LOST HEAETH. 

Tae Warer-Curse Jovurnat will clearly present all 
subjects connecied with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanii- 
ness, Veutilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupation, ete. 
Hydropathy is fully explained, and iis application to all 
known diseases pointed out, 


If you are sick, and desire to be well, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you are well, aud desire to avoid disease, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would know the true science of Human Life, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would learn the injurious effects of Drugs, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you would understand the conditions of Health, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

If you desire to dispense with the services of a Physician, 
Read the Water-Cure Journal. 

But while the Warer-Curs Joversat is intended to 
treat principally of disease, its nature, cause, effect, and 
remedy, it columns will be interspersed with such miscel- 
laneous matter as will make it 


Valuable and Acceptable to All. 


I's enlarged form will enable us to furnish much valuable 
reading matter, aside from the medical department. 
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the famous siege of Limerick, he continued, 
with increased glory, his military career 
on the battle-fields of Europe. Stricken 
down at Landon, and dying on the field, 
he caught the blood which ftowed from 
him in his hand, and contemplating it, 
exclaimed: ‘Oh! that this were for Ire- 
land!” From this hero, who fought for 
his nationality at home, and added splen- 
dor to the Jrish name and fame abroad, 
Col. Corcoran—from the testimony of rec- 
ords still kept in his family—is descended. 

Sarsfield’s daughter was married in 1656 
to Col. Brown, of Malahide, in the county 
of Dublin. Col. Brown’s daughter was 
married to William Fitzgerald, of Cloon- 
more, in the county of Roscommon, in 
1678, and by whom he had five daughters 
and one son. The latter died at the age 
of eighteen, and William Fitzgerald divided 
his property—still in possession of his de- 
scendants — between his daughters, who 
married as follows: The eldest to Mr. 
Gardner, the second to Mr. Kelly, the 
third to Mr. Frazer, the fourth, in 1746, 
to Patrick MeDonogh, and the fifth to Mr. 
Dowling. The fourth daughter, named 
Dorothy, wed Patrick McDonogh. The son 
of this pair, Patrick MeDonogh, Jr., was 
born 1749, and married in 1777 to Mary, 
daughter of Owen Sweeny, of Castletown, 
in the county of Sligo. A daughter of this 
union, Mary McDonogh, was married to 
Thomas Corcoran in the year 1824, after 
his retirement from the West Indies, an 
officer on half-pay. This gentleman was 
the father of Michael Corcoran, now so 
eminently distinguished among the citizen- 
soldiery of New York. 

Michael Corcoran was born on the 21st 
of September, 1827, in Carrowkeel, the 
seat of the McDonoghs, in the county Sligo. 
After receiving the benefits of an English 
education, he spent some three years in 
the Irish Constabulary establishment. He 
resigned his place in August, 1849, and 
emigrated to America. The position of 
emigrants, of even the most cultivated na- 
ture, need not be illustrated by us in this | 
place. They all have to undergo vicissitudes, 
which are proverbial. From these, however, 
it seems Mr. Corcoran was singularly exempt, 
owing to his directness of purpose and energy 
of action. After some time he entered the 
employment of Mr. John Heeney, of “ Hiber- | 
nian Hall,” in the city of New York, and on 
the retirement of Mr. Heeney, Mr. Corcoran 
succeeded him as proprietor of the establish- 
ment, which he held until March of the pres- 
ent year. 

The military career of Col. Corcoran in 
America may be dated from his entrance into 
the 69th, as a private in Company I (which 
has been since changed to Company A). Here 
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MICHAEL CORCORAN. 





the passion which has been so strongly devel- 
oped was not dormant. He soon was elected 
Orderly Sergeant, aud rose by the voice of his 
comrades to be successively First Lieutenant 
and Captain, receiving from the Company, 
during his upward progress, several substan- 
tial testimonials to his fitness and ability in 
every position. 

Capt. Corcoran was a faithful servant of 
the State in what is known as the “ Quaran- 
tine War ;”’ being then Senior Captain of the 
69th ; and the Inspector-General’s return pays 
a distinguished tribute to his military character. 
In this official recognition of true and modest 
merit tl Inspector said: ‘* What I might say 
of Capt. Corcoran, commanding Company 





A, as to his military knowledge, would not 
add to his already well-known reputation as 
among the best, if not the very best, officer of 
his rank in the First Division.” This was high 
praise, and occurrences since and recently 
show that it reflects not less credit on the 
officer who conferred than on him who re- 
ceived it. 

Capt. Coreoran was elected to fill the 
vacant coloneley of the 69th, August 25th, 
1859. Since that date his name has been 
synonymous with the designation of the regi- 
ment. It was especiclly brought forward on 
the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales to New York. Col. Corcoran deelined 
to parade the Irish-born citizens whom he 
commanded, to do honor to the son of the 
sovereign under whose rule the best men 
raised in Ireland for half a century were 
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banished. He was consistent with the history 
of the hero from whom he sprung, and the 
traditions of the stalwart corps he represented, 
It is unnecessary here to go into the details of 
this affair. His trial and defense are now 
matters of pride, not only among the hundreds 
of thousands of his adopted fellow-citizene, 
but in the hearts of the people of Ireland. 
Nor was it overlooked when a necessity arose 
for a display of the American fealty of his 
gallant regiment; and here let us remark, 
that Col. Corcoran’s action at the time was 
singularly devoid of personal feeling. Many 
of the officers of the 69th were doubiful of 
the propriety of “turning out” while their 
Colonel was undergoing a court-martial for 
what they thought and felt to be an act which 
they completely justified. Immediately Col. 
Corcoran, in a letter (published in the Tvi- 
bune), implored them not to take him into any 
account, but to stand by the flag of the Union 
and the sacred principles involved in its sus- 
tainment. The result is known. The court- 
martial was quashed, the 69th left for the seat 
of war attended by one of the most enthusias- 
tie multitudes ever chronicled in our city his- 
tory, and its gallant conduct has kept the eyes 
of the entire people centered on it until its 
term of service expired. 

All through the service of the regiment its 
indomitable Colonel gave it unceasing ex- 
amples of courage and patriotism. He greatly 
distinguished himself at Bull Run; and if we 
err not, is the only one chronicled in an official 
report (see Report of General Sherman) as 
having brought his regiment off the field in a 
hollow square. A private letter from a 
soldier, which found its way into the papers 
at the time, gives a graphic glimpse of the 
fact. “Sherman,” says the writer, “told the 
bravest of colonels (Corcoran) to form square. 
The gallant Colonel said: ‘I have not as 
many as I like to do so, but we’ll do the best 
we can,’ The brave and determined Colonel 
formed us into square, and so we retreated, 
receiving a fresh flanking fire from oar ad- 
versaries as we went along.’ It was in this 
fire Colonel Corcoran was wounded, which 
led to his capture. For some time he was 
held prisoner in Richmond, but was subse- 
quently sent to Castle Pinckney, Charleston 
Harbor. He was offered his liberation if he 
would pledge himself not to take up arms 
again against the traitors. He indignantly 
repelled the overture, avowed his enthusiastic 
faith in, and devotion to, the cause of the 
Union, and declared his intention to take up 
arms for it as soon as circumstances would 
permit. 

In the progress of the arduous and honor- 
able labors which were assigned to his com- 
mand, Col. Corcoran won the esteem of the 
heads of the War Department and the enthu- 
siastic applause of the United States officers 
with whom he co-operated. As the bulwark 
and avant garde of the brigade, having ia 
special charge the defense of the principal 
eutrance from Virginia into the capital of the 
United States, Col. Corcoran’s command won 
enduring honors. Their fortifications will re- 
main a lasting monument of their zeal and 
patriotism, and by its designation, ‘ Fort Cor- 
coran,”’ a name conferred by the War Depart- 
ment—not less than by the watchful prompti- 
tude and military decision of him after whom 
it was called—will carry the name of Col. 
Corcoran into the imperishable chronicles of 
his adopted country. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING PHRE- 
NOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED—Nz&. 5. 


APPROBATIVENESS, 

Man is constituted to live in society, and it 
is necessary to his happiness that he should 
enjoy the good-will of his fellows. To gain 
that good-will one needs to restrain the energy 
of his own will to some extent, in order to 
accommodate himself to the wishes and will of 
others. This sacrifice of individual feeling for 
others, or rather the modification of it, is the 
basis of politeness. The faculty which we call 
Approbativeness lies at the basis of the desire 
to please ; and perhaps no faculty of the mind 
is more iofluential than this; its effects on 
feeling and character are immense. In the 
majority of mankind in civilized countries the 
love of praise is both the strong and the weak 
point. It renders a person weak when it be- 
comes the avenue of flattery, it renders him 
strong when it serves to create an ambition for 
eminence or noble attainment. It fires the 
merchant and the mechanic, the farmer and the 
artist, the lawyer, the physician, the poet, the 
author, the orator, and the devotee of fashion; 
and those who stand on the highest summits of 
moral elevation are by no means free from its 
influence, nor should they be. 

This faculty has in it a social quality. Men 
who live apart from their fellows, whose busi- 
ness or circumstances almost hermetically 
estrange them from society, have very little 
culture or development of this feeling. Those 
who live scattered and are very little in society 
are usually not well endowed with it, and what 
they have is inactive, while as we advance 
toward a higher state of civilization, to villages 
and cities, we find the manifestation of this 
feeling in its highest degree of activity and 
power. In large cities, where~men expect to 
meet strangers almost exclusively, they feel 
the necessity for a tidy garb, and for the main- 
tenance of manners that are polite and unex- 
ceptionable. Indeed, it is next to impossible 
for a person entirely removed from society to 
maintain, in appearance and manner, those re- 
finements and elegances which are deemed 
indispensable in well-cultivated social life. 
The great error of society in respect to this 
faculty arises from its paramount activity and 
perversion. Like Alimentiveness, Approbative- 
ness has been greatly abused by training and 
the force of custom. While it exists in proper 
strength and in harmony with the other facul- 
ties, while it is directed to proper objects, and 
subordinated to the intellectual and moral 
powers, its manifestations are not only pleasur- 
able to its possessor, but productive of virtue 
and good order. Its cultivation has been such 
that it is predominant io the character, and the 
majority of mankind are thus made slaves to a 
perverted public sentiment, to a false standard 
of fashion, to fashion right or wrong. Bithing 
is more insatiable than the desire to see and 
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obtain a new fashion, and to be first in it oceu- 
pies the attention and engrosses the care of the 
wealthy class, while the laboring million strug- 
gle to keep up appearances by endeavoring to 
follow in the wake of the rich. 

This faculty should not be crushed out, but 
allowed a healthy and harmonious develop- 
ment with all the other powers, so that it may 
blend with them in giving the true shading to 
the character. It should have such action as 
the reason and the moral feelings will approve, 
then it will become an aid to virtue, and an 
accessory of morality and good order. In the 
training of this faculty there are grave errors 
to be met and mastered. In ten thousand 
ways it is inflamed without any knowledge or 
intention on the part of those who have the 
care of the young. Suppose it be large in 
the head of a little girl who, perchance, is 
beautiful and interesting. Persons delighted 
with her appearance and anxious to please her 
parents as well as herself, speak of her beauty 
in her presence, praise her good looks and 
pretty dress. All she says or does is repeated 
in her hearing and applauded, which serves to 
make her vain and selfish. She becomes mor- 
bidly sensitive to applause, and literally lives 
upon it as she does upon the vital air. If she 
does not receive it she is miserable, and this 
chagrin excites Approbativeness quite as much 
as praise. If she is sent to school gayly attired, 
her good louks attract the attention and awake 
the partiality alike of teacher and pupils, and 
as a natural consequence she becomes the 
favorite and the pet of all. If she is selfish, 
sharp, and perverse in temper, it is regarded as 
smartness, and is therefure tolerated, if not 
excused. Such a child will be too much 
elated with attentions to study, and if she 
neglects her lessons, the teacher overlooks an 
imperfect recitation, especially since she is so 
sensitive to censure. Being popular without 
effort, and caressed without deserving it, she 
sees no necessity for being amiable or studious. 
If she is wayward and vicious in disposition, a 
little flattery on the part of others serves to 
sinoothe her countenance and restore it*to 
siniles, when, in fact, she ought to be held 
responsible, morally and intellectually, for her 
imperious temper and breach of good manners. 
When she is old enough to go into society, she 
there meets with flattery, seeks it, expects it, 
lives upon it. She may be rude, fretful, and 
impolite, yet her beauty palliates her defects 
and captivates her admiring associates. If she 
attends church, her fevered Approbativeness 
makes her more alive to the admiration of 
observers, more solicitous to display her elegant 
dress and sparkling eyes, than to attend to the 
true object of church-going. At school, indif- 
ferent to intellectual culture, she is shallow and 
barren in education; in the social circle she 
curbs not her selfish propensities, and fails to 
become polite and attentive to the wants and 
happiness of others ; in morals she is defective, 
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because she has been praised and caressed 
without deserving it, and popular without the 
exercise of moral feeling—indeed, while con- 
travening every canon of politeness and refine- 
ment. What are we to expect but that such 
a girl sotrained should become, as a woman, 
selfish, peevish, deceitful, hypocritical, igno- 
rant, and wanting in all the noble virtues of 
wife and mother? Who would not be sur- 
prised if she were to exhibit all the higher and 
better qualities belonging io her sex and 
station ? 

We can hardly estimate the influence which 
powerful Approbativeness produces upon a girl 
whose beauty calls oat praise and admiration, 
and the consequent undue culture of Appro- 
bativeness, unless we study the action of that 
faculty by way of contrast. Let us suppose a 
little girl with a plain face, which has no qual- 
ity to attract attention or win admiration. Her 
mother never told her she was beautiful, she 
is not decked with gaudy dress, nor is she flat- 
tered at school, and therefore she has nothing 
to do but to attend to her studies. If she has 
Approbativeness, and desires to gratify her 
ambition, she sees no way open for her to do 
it but to seek excellence as a scholar, and social 
favor through amiability and gentleness of man- 
ners. She becomes, therefure, a good scholar, 
and cultivates the qualities which refine and 
ennoble the mind, since it is only through the 
action of these that she can attain to a position 
of respectability. When she goes into society 
she is not the observed of all observers, the 
special pet of strangers, and is not inflamed by 
vanity. ‘To make herself acceptable, she aims 
to cultivate and exemplify the amiable virtues ; 
not expecting to be particularly admired at 
church, she has nothing to distract her atten- 
tion from moral and religious instruction. At 
home she has something to do besides to dress 
and receive company ; she becomes industri- 
ous, practical, and domestic, and in general dis- 
position all that a woman should be, and simply 
because not being beautiful she was not flat- 
tered, and therefore her Approbativeness did 
nat absorb or overpower all the other faculties, 
and thereby warp and derange her whole 
character. 

When this faculty is excessively active, it 
perverts every thought, tinges every emotion, 
and modifies every action ; it gives to the whole 
mind a feverish susceptibility, and makes its 
possessor keenly alive to reproach, eager to 
gain praise and popularity, and a slave to all 
that affects reputation. 

Like Alimentiveness, the faculty of Appro- 
bativeness is enlarged by the food it feeds upon, 
and like that, it becomes more and more -a 
ruling element in proportion as one’s habits are 
calculated to excite it. Teachers and parents 
should never let this element sleep in the chil- 
dren under their care, nor should they allow it 
to be lashed into absorbing wakefulness. While 
acting in a subordinate sphere, its influence is 





most excellent, like the fire while kept on the 
hearth ; but when it breaks away from its due 
sphere of action, it is like thé conflagration 
which becomes the master of all. In many 
families and schools, A pprobativeness is made 
the nucleus of all influence; praise and cen- 
sure are the only influences brought to bear upon 
the conduct of the young, and the result is, 
this feeling becomes almost literally the only 
conscience which the child has, and it would 
seem that the parent and teacher thought so 
by the constant appeals which are made to it 
as a means of controlling and restraining the 
disposition. Whatever brings praise to such a 
child seems right; whatever brings censure 
and disgrace is accounted as wrong. At Thrace, 
under the laws of Lycurgus, to steal was no 
disgrace, but to be found out was infamy. A 
child who is attempted to be restrained from 
wrong-doing only by an appeal to his sense of 
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shame, regards such vices and irregularities as | 


can be concealed from public knowledge as 
scarcely a crime, and is led to think the sin 
consists merely in being found out, and virtuous 
actions are virtuous only because they win 
applause. These ideas, whether-based on 
truth or error, become their governing influ- 
ence. 


When a child’s Approbativeness is large, 
that faculty should rarely be addressed ; but an 


appeal should be made to conscience, intellect, | 


benevolence, and particularly to the fitness and 
propriety of things. Let the child be trained 
to feel that no praise has value except it be 
sanctioned by the abstract principles of reason, 
righteousness, and truth, We are aware that 
the great trouble in the training of children is, 
that those parents who have Approbativeness 
large are apt to feel that aa appeal to the same 
feeling ia children constitutes the strongest 
hold which they can have upon their characters } 
thus they employ flattery almost exclusively as 
a means of control. Children from such 
parents are also liable to inherit an excessive 
amount of this susceptibility to praise, and 
therefore they obtain an excessive amount of 
training in this faculty which is already by 
nature too active, and it is not strange that 
they become excessively vain. Hence it is 
that children removed from parental influence, 
and trained by persons whose organizations 
are somewhat different from their own, are 
often better trained than they can be at home. 
Children who inherit but little of this faculty 
require training by those who have a larger 
degree of it. It is difficult not to conduct 
toward children according to our own stronger 
feelings and impulses, especially if they be 
sympathies and amiable affections; it is diffi- 
cult to be guided by the philosophy of our 
organization, and contrary to our sympathies 
and inclinations in the application of this phi- 
losophy to the training of children, especially 
whea@uch a course crosses our path and ren- 
ders the children temporarily unhappy. But 





we trust the day is coming when a general 
knowledge of the principles of Phrenology will 
be possessed by all parents and teachers to such 
an exteat, at least, that a great majority of the 
errors of education will be corrected, and 
facilities for drawing out the minds and disposi- 
tions in the right direction, opened to the 
world—facilities fur the want of which man- 
kind from the earliest ages have suffered, and 
still suffer. 

Note.—This series of articles will be con- 
tinued in the volume for the coming year, 
showing how to train and educate all the pas- 
sions and mental powers. 
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PATENTS AND THE WAR. 





Since the commencement of the rebellion, 
applications for patents have, until recently, 
fallen off rapidly. Our citizens are so accus- 
tomed to peace, that to them a state of war 


| seems like a state of anarchy, and a feeling of, 





uncertainty has seemed to prevail, particularly 
among inventors. Some few, in view of the 
threatening attitude of the rebel army in Vir- 
ginia, have apprehended danger of the loss of 
Government fees in applying for patents. This, 
in any case which may be reasonably pre- 
sumed, was a groundless fear to applicants 
having their business done through agencies in 
this city, as it is not the custom of solicitors 


| of patents here to send money to the patent 


Office at Washington, but the money is paid 
into the office of the assistant treasurer in 
Wall Street, and his certificate to that effect 
answers as well as the gold at Washington. 
Should anything happen to the mails, no loss 
to the applicant can then oceur, for Govern- 
ment is already in possession of the money, 
and has given its receipt therefor, which re- 
ceipt is duplicated to cover any possible con- 
tingency. Others have supposed that in the 
present state of affairs patents will not be as 
valuable as formerly, and have questioned the 
expediency of applying, on that ground. It is 
true that enterprises in patents have had to 
suffer as well as other branches of business, 
but it can be perhaps scarcely said that they 
have suffered more than the generality of 
other pursuits, and this reason if applied gen- 
erally would lead us to sit with arms folded, 
waiting for the war to close and general pros- 
perity to regain its sway, without any sort of 
effort to produce that result-——or any other, 
This is not the way for Americans to treat dif- 
ficulties. Instead of idle imbecility in the 
matter, we should look our troubles squarely 
in the face, and set about devising ways and 
means to keep the industrial pursuits of the 
country in a flourishing condition, and to be 
ready when the war closes to ride again the tide 
of success. The war, we apprehend, will be 
of short duration, and then in what condition 
are our industrial interests to be found ? 

It has been very properly said, “ in time of 
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peace prepare for war;”’ we say, in time of 


war prepare for peace. When the rebels shall | 


have laid down their arms, and peaceful in- 
dustry shall again assume its accustomed tone, 
valuable opportunities will be presented for 
the introduction of useful inventions. The 
very changes which the war will have pro- 
duced will, many of them, have a tendency to 
facilitate such introduction. But suppose they 
are not patented. Suppose an inventor waits 
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till everything is settled before venturing to | 


apply for a patent. When. peace comes, it will 
find him unprepared. His invention not 


patented, he is in no condition to operate ad- | 


vautageously, and the more diligent, and con- 
sequently more fortunate, inventor will be able 
to take advantage of the flood-tide, while he 
must linger behind for his patent before he can 
be ready to proceed to business. 

We are glad to learn that our inventors are 
to a certain extent beginning to look at this 
matter in a more proper light than was the 
case when the war commenced, and that appli- 
cations for patents are on the increase, we 
mean among inventors and their agents. At 
the Patent Office the change is not yet very 
great. This is right; improvements in the 
industry of the country should go on, and in- 
ventors will find it much to their advantage to 
be prepared for the investments that will of 
necessity be made when the war is over. 


—_—wpeg se 


INDIAN SUMMER. 





BY T. HULBERT UN: ERWOOD. 





Fare Nature, at rest in this scene, 
Is dreaming sweet dreams of the year. 
Soft visions of purple and green 
Are captured and beautified here. 
Rosy Light, on the crest 
Of the mountain, at rest, 
Is dreaming this dream of the year. 
While Light is asleep on the hill, 
Sly Shadow creeps down to the vale, 
In search of tne loitering Rill, 
To rest while she whispers a tale ; 
But the Bill is a-doze 
In the arms of the Rose, 
And Shadow may wait in the vale. 
The harps of the Oriole swing, 
Unstrung, on the aureate leaves ; 
Not a wood-pigeon ventures a wing, 
They drowsily nod under eaves 
Of the forest-roof old, 
With its cornice of gold, 
Its flags, and its lances in sheaves. * 
A curtain, whose name is “ Surcease,” 
From the fingers of air-spirits near, 
Descends with a mission of peace, 
And quietly covers all here: 
By its soft folvs oppressed, 
All the earth is at rest 
In this sweetest sweet dream of the year. 


oe 


Votuntary AGenrs.—Any and every sub- 


WHAT MOTHERS CAN NOT FORGET, 
AND WHAT BOYS OUGHT TO REMEMBER. 
Boys, do you ever consider how much that 

dear mother of yours thinks of the kind words 

you spoke to her this morning? She can’t 
forget them! 
room to room. Up-stairs and down-stairs, and 
yet she is forgetful. 
mind she can’t remember half the time where 
she laid her scissors or thimble. But that kind 
word spoken by her thoughtless, and some- 
times disobedient, boy, she remembers that 
well enough. She knows where she can find 
it, too. Close in her loving heart it is locked 
safe. There has been plenty of unkind, rude, 
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She carries them with her from | 


She has so much on her | 
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SHALL WE SEPARATE? 





Wirn the new year, 1862, Taz Amert- 
cAN ParenoLoeicaAL Journat will enter 
upon its thirty-fifth volume. Many of its 
readers have adhered to it from the first. 
Then their youthful locks were auburn or 
black—they are now gray with age ; yet it 


| seems to us but a short time since the 


| JournaL was launched a tiny boat. 
| longer a stranger. 


| the world had known. 


and thoughtless words spoken, and they knock 


hard against the door of that heart to get in 
and lodge, but they’re not harbored. 
kind word, that dutiful act, covers a multitude 
of sins. 
goes with her. It cuddles closer even than 
the baby on her arm, and when a voice at her 
side exclaims, sternly, “Something must be 
done with Willie, he is getting so disobedient 
and willful,” then comes up from the over- 
flowing heart to the eloquent lips all the ten- 
derness of the mother pleading for her erring 
boy. 

Boys, cherish that dear mother before she 
is laid beneath the sod. It will be too late 
then; speak another kind word to-morrow 
morning, as you kiss her pale cheek—to- 
morrow night, oftener and oftener, until it be- 
comes so natural to speak gently and act 
dutifully toward her that it becomes second 
nature. If you would prosper in business, 
enjoy long life, a happy and serene old age, 
and, above all, a peaceful end, cherish thy 


mother, and don’t forget the kind word! 


Mrs. M. A. Kipper. 
——<+ > 


THE TRUE SPIRIT. 





Messrs. Fowxier anp We tts: I cxun not 
do without the PurenoxLogicat Jor RNAL, 
war or no war. Iam endeavoring ts get up a 
club among my neighbors. But few persons 
have any just sense of the great benefit arising 
from a knowledge of the scieuce of Phren- 


ology, while other works of a fictitious charac- 


| ter are freely read, and more important read- 
ing matter is almost wholly discarded. I shall, | 


scriber or reader is requested to act in behalf of the Jour- | 


NAL, by forming clubs or otherwise. Now is the time for 
its friends to man‘fest their interest in the Jovrnnat and the 
cause it advocates, either by obtaining new subscribers, or 
inducing others to act ia its behalf. If any lose or wear 


out pumoers in showing the Jovunat—that’s the best way | 


to get subscribers—we will duplicate them in order to make 
their files complete for binding 

Tae Journax is published strictly upon the 
CASH SYSTEM; Copies are never mailed to individual sub- 
scribers until paid for, and always discontinued when the 


subscription expires. Hence we force the JouRNAL upon | 


none, and keep no credit books, experience baving demon- 
strated 


that the cash system 1s aliogetner the best fur both 
subscriber and pubiisher. 


| 


however, use my hest endeavors to get the 
Journa., and the noble cause it advocates, 
into notice here, for some who think them- 
selves unuble to take the JournaL spend 
enough in one year to pay the price of fifty 
subscriptions to the work, aud that, too, for 
things which can be of no sort of benefit to 
either body or mind. For the coming year 


heretofore, and find inclosed one dollar, the 
price of subscription. Yours, for the catse, 
W. C. 


When she retires for the night it | ogy in their arguments and charges in court ; 


That | 


Its 
build was unique, its flag unknown ; it is no 
It was devised as a mes- 
senger of a better mental philosophy than 
Its mission has 
been felt. Its teachings pervade the best 
literature of the day ; ministers incorporate 
its doctrines into their sermons; lawyers 
and judges speak the language of Phrenol- 


asylums for the insane are blest by its phil- 
osophy in the comprehending and treatment 
of insanity ; teachers have learned to study 
their pupils, guide their action, and control 
their dispositions by the aid of Phrenology. 
The question is, shall this Journat be 
allowed to languish even in war times, for 
a want of support? Though the times are 
dull, can our countrymen afford to do with- 
out it? Hitherto it has been sustained by 
individual effort; each subscriber has used 
personal exertion to secure another ; some 
have obtained as many as five or six hun- 
dred in a year. To such voluntary agents 
we appeal. Let each reader get one new 
subscriber; he needs no certificate of 
agency—his neighbor knows him and will 
trust him to send the money. Men are 
social beings, and each can influence an- 
other. Thousands who never have read 
the Journat would thank any of our sub- 
scribers for impressing upon them the pro- 
priety and profitableness of becoming read- 
ers of the Journat. There is no citizen 
who is capable of earning his living, or exert- 
ing any influence in society, who would not 
be in more ways than one benefited by a 
year’s perusal of these pages. Will not our 
friends try the experiment? and will they 
not make the effort at once? At the be- 


| ginning of the new year is the best time to 


subscribe. Our terms are extremely lcw, 


_ and the matter which we print is of perma- 


| perused its pages. 


you will send the JournaL to my address, as | 


nent value. Every volime of the Jourwat, 
though ten years old, would read like a 
fresh book in a family that had never 
Unlike the newspaper, 


| the value of which passes with the date of 


its publication, the Journat is rendered 
even more valuable by long keeping, espe- 
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cially the biographical part. The Journat 
will be profusely illustrated, published on 
the first of every month, and couched in 
such Janguage as will adapt it to all classes 
of readers. This was the first pictorial 
paper in America; nowhere else, twenty 
years ago, could be found the portraits and 
biographies of men in a serial publication. 
Many of the pictorial papers of the present 
day publish merely the likenesses of per- 
sons without, any biography, while the 
JourNAL gives the phreuological character 
and biography, and thus maintains those 
peculiar characteristics which combine to 
make it of incalculable value in the present, 
and a rich source of reference for all future 
time. 
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WHO WILL DO IT? 





Tue proprietors of the PurenonocicaL Jo R- 
nwaL and Water Cure Jouxnau offer the fol- 
lowing inducements to VOLUNTARY AGENTS. 

The one who shall first send twenty subscrip- 
tions for the Journals, for the year 1862, and Ten 
Dollars, shall receive as a premium TEN DOL- 
LARS in books, prepaid by mail, which he may 
choose from the list published in the present 
number. To the one who shall send the second 
twenty subscriptions, Nive Doxuars in books, 
as above. 

For the third Twenty Names, Excut Doiuars in 
books, as above. 

For the fourth Twenty Names, Seven DoLLars 
in books, as above. 

For the fifth Twenty Names, Six Dollars in books, 
as above. ’ : 
For the sixth Twenty Names, Five Dollars in 
books, as »bove. ; 
For the seventh Twenty Names, Four Dollars in 
books, as above. ; 
For the eighth Twenty Names, Three Dollars in 

books, as above. 

For the ninth Twenty Names, Two Dollars 
books, as above. 

For the tenth Twenty Names, One Dollar n 
books, as above. 

Our friends can send names for either or both 
Journals, to make up their numbers, and they 
may be sent to any number of post-offices, as de- 
sired. A list of the successful competitors will 
be published so soon as their claims shall be de- 
cided. Who will be the first ? 


<< a 


PosTAGE ON THE JouRNALS.—On the PHRENo- 
LoGioaL or Water-Ovre Journals, any distance in the 
United States, California, Oregon, and Washington Terri- 
tory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in 
advance for the year, at the office where receéved, not in 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve cents a 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and 
owner British North American provinces, the postage is 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov- 
inces will therefore send six cents in addition to their 
subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 


We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure ; 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
plus after supplying subscribers. 
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| my powers to the utmost that nature will endure, and at 
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WOMAN CAN DO IT. 





From the earliest ages the very best things 
have been done by woman. Now that thou- 
sands of our countrymen are off for the war, 
and the women have to a greater extent than 
ever before the home-interests to manage and 
care for, we appeal especially to our female 
reader-friends to act as agents for the 
Journats. Some of our most efficient and 
successful agents for obtaining subscribers have 
ever been women; and now that woman has 
increased responsibilities, she needs more than 
ever before the aid which the ParenoLocicaL 
JouRNAL would give her in guiding the edu- 
cation of her children, and the health-advice 
contained in the Warer-Cure Journax to 
enable her to keep her family well, and thus 
avoid doctors’ bills and death. What maid or 
matron realizing this truth will not get one or 
more subscribers for the new volume. We 
mean to make the Journat the coming year 
richer in good counsel] to all than ever before. 











Go Correspondents. 





CoRRESPONDENT.—1. Can nervous vitality be 
increased ? 

Ans. We think it can. 

2. Can a recluse or hermit cultivate the organs of Be- 
nevolence, Human Nature, Agreeabieness, Approbative- 
nese, Secretiveness, and Adhesiveness, without any inter- 
course with society ? 

Ans, He would not be likely to do so. ° 

8. Can Organic Quality that is marked average become 
large by a rignt course of life? or can it be improved at 
all in a person eighteen years of age ? 

Ans, It might be mach impr.ved, though it might be 
difficult to make a great change. 


T. A. B.—I am naturally extremely diffident 
and bashful ; so much so as to make it next to impossible 
for me to express a thought in public. Where is the defi- 
ciency or excess? and what the remedy? In some of 
que works you state that this arises from deficient Self- 
esteem. I think this incorrect in my case. My Self- 
Esteem is large, and, I think, active. I have an uncom- 
monly large head, but lack force of character, What | 
orgaus are lacking? What means can I use to stimulate 


the same time constantly and naturally. 


Ans, You ask almost too much to be answered on such 
slight data as you give. You may have a very sensitive | 
temperament, and thet made more sensitive than is natu- 
ral by your habits. You may have excessive Cautiousness 
and Approbativeness, and small organs of courage and 
energy; this latter you confess. We doubt your Self | 
Esteem being large and active. You should use abundant 
exercise in some manly vocation. Eat nutritious, but not | 
stimulating articles of food. Your head being very large, | 

| 
| 


requires more bodily power than you possess to give it 
adequate support. Also not less than eight hours of sleep, | 
to give rest and quietness to the nervous system. It might 
be well for you to send your portrait, and have a full 
written description of your character, when W® can answer 
all your questions. If you will give us your address, we 
will send you “The Mirror of the Mind,” which will give 
the particulars relative to such examinations. 


Cuicaco.—Send for the “‘ Mirror of the Mind,” 
which will be sent free by mail, and this will explain 
everything respecting examinations by the portrait, with 
directions how the likeness should be taken. The lecture 
you mention has not been published, though the essence 
of it is embodied in various works of ours. We can not 
now tell relative to future labors, 

Tx® article entitled ““ What Becomes of all the 
Motion ?” is not regarded as sound in theory, and therefore 
it will not be published. 
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Husiness Hotices. 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS 


In Janvary and in Jury we begin new Volomes of . 
this Journat. Those whose subscriptions close with the 
last number, can now forward, with their request for re- 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will print the man- 
elevating truths, and trast to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the time 
to begin the good work. 
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Tue JANUARY number commences the TuHirTy- 
Firrs Vol. of the American ParenoL_oeioaL JouRNAL, 


TeacHers, Eprrors, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer- 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec- 
ommendations. 


Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovgnat sent the full time. 


Ciuss may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol- 
ume to friends at a distance. 


HAviInG Been & member of a club at some 
previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our. 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 5 copies, $3; single copy, $1. 


te Our terms aré, Payment In ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 


Ir you want to have your correspondence do 
you credit, study “ How to Write,” and use the Adjustable 
Steel Pen. 

Frienps—Co-wor KERsS—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable 
blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you? 

Be Carervu..—If those ordering the Journau 
would write all names of persons, post-offices, ete., cor- 
rectly and plainly, we should receive less scolding about 
other people’s errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
the errors about which agents complain are not attribut- 
able to any one in the Journat office. People who forget 
to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or 
to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please 


take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of 
omission, etc. 


To get an idea of what a whaling voyage really 


is, without encountering its perils and hardships, one has 
only to visit the fine panorama of Capt. Williams, now on 


| exhibition at Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway, where an even- 


ing can be pleasantly spent, and many things learned, for 
“only a quarter.” 

New Post-Orrice.—A new post-office has been 
established in Columbia County, N. Y., and named 
“Mount Lebanon.” This is the address of the Shaker 
Society in that vicinity. 


Postrace Sramps.—As the old stamps are no 
longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
which will be received in payment of books or subscrip- 
tions. 


PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Jovrxax will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 

Remitrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on 


New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, 
may be remitted 
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Special Rotices. 


IMPROVEMENTS made in the machinery for 
manufscturing Gold Pens, and secared to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, bave bled him to the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The 
wriiing public shoul’ know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months ts done cheaper with 
Gould Pens than with Steel ; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity of wriiing is obtained 
= by the use o, the Gold Pen. 

he Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select- 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
eaving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity. so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the band and arm are not 
—_- as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 

ens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to 41, acourding to sze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line thronghont the country. 
Whotessle and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, wil! re- 
ceive prom »t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im- 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, ag directed. 

Ad:iresa, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manutacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in Ameries, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“ We have been in the babit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time. and have always found them the best in- 
ftroments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Boening Post. 


" , 

Teern, upon Allen’s system, can be ob- 
tained at 22 Bond Screet. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rag@ of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural eryans, restoring 
the TRUE EXPRESSs£uN Of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It ta the height of art t conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtarned by addressing 
Dr. J. Attew & Seow, 23 Bond Street, New York. 


J. Paxrisa, 323 Canal Street, New York, 
manuf.ctorer of Shirts, Bosoms, Wristhands, and Collars, 
ts now a at prices to sait the t-mes: 

Men’s and Boys’ White Sbirts, 50 cents; Linen Bosom 
do., 5 cents, $:, 1 45; and superior made, to measure, 
eut bya tical shirt-cutter, aud fit guaranteed, six for 
$9, % 0.59. and 

Ladivs will find at this Establishment a large stock 
of Bosoma, Collars, and Wristbands, for snirt-making, at 
very low prices. 

Scnoot or Arr ror Lapres, 863 Broad- 
way, New York.—Miss 8. E. Foxcer respectfully an- 
neances that the School of Art for Ladies reopened on 
Monday, Sep:ember 16, 1861. Thorough instruction given 
in Drawing and Painting from tne human figure, natural 
objects, models, ete., by competent artists. Drawing and 
engraving upon wood thoroughly ‘aught. Arrangements 
are being made t> eanble pupils, a8 soon as qualified, to 
recelve profitable employment. Saturday classes, for 
} — a and pupils attending other schovis during the 
week, 

Pupils received at any time during the Term. 

Orders received for orawing and engraving upon wood. 
Portraits, Machinery, Aren al Designs, Landscapes, 
Fruits, Flowers, etc., executed in the best manner, upon 
e» sonable terms. 

Instructions In GyMwastics, containing 
a fall Deseription of more than Eight Hundred Exercises, 
and Ibastraced by Five Hund Engravings, by J. E. 
d’Alfunee. Geo. F. Nesbitt and Co., corner of Wail aud 
Water streets, New York, publishers. 














A New Edition of 


How to Get a Patent. 
This valuable work for Inventors and Patentees 
has undergone a thorough revision, and con- 

tains the 


New Patent Law Entire, 
in which many important changes have been 
made. . 
Sent by mail on receipt of two postage stamps. 


Fowier anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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Advertisements. 


ApvVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Texus.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 
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GuTTa-PERCHA 
CEMENT ROOFING. 


JOHNS & CROSLEY, 


THE 
CHEAP+ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFLNG in use. 
Free and Warer- 
Proor. Applied 
t» New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent wt ail 
parts of the coun- NEW YORK. 
try, with fall direc- 


tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 


SoLe MANUFAOTURERS, 


73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER LIBERTY 8T, 


JOHNS & CROSLEY'S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 
For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, ete., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro- 
duced which is not affected by water. 
Waocesate WaBEnOUSE: 
78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 


: ‘ 

Baker, Suiru & Co., So.Er Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
APPARATUS, for Warming aud Ventilating Private 
Dwellings, ete., by Low Pressure Steam. 

G2 Descripuve Pamphiets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 
Only Manufactory and Office—Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
STREET, New York. 








Repérrers’ Poonoerapuic Books. 


Hon. T. H. Bewron said, “ Had Pronocrarny been known 40 years 
ago, it would have SAVED ME 20 YEARS HARD LABOR.”’ 

The Reporter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 69 
Manual of Phonegrappy. Exere’sinterpau’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter's Companion. Guide to Verbatim Reporr’g 1 +0 
Phonographic Teacher. A Treatise on Teach’g Paon. 1 00 


History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style ........ 5 
Phon phie Reader. Companionto Phono Manual 25 
New Mauners Book. Corresponding style.......... 15 


Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. By wiley... 50 
Phonographic Copy Book, with Moroceo Covers.... 50 
Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover .......... 10 
The American Phonetic Dictionary. By Smaliey... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 

The ahove books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First MAIL, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Groree L. Cannon, DEALER IN 


HOT AIR FURNACES, Portaste Heaters, Water 
AnD Stream Heatine Apparatus, Kirtcnes anp Laun- 
per Rayners, Reersters, VENTILATORS ETC. REPAIRS 
ror Tur Raprowam Rayners anp Furnaces. No. 54 East 
137m ~Steeet, BeTween BroaDway aND UNIversity 
Piacr, New York. 12t, 


Persons at a distance wishing to procure any book 
advertised in our JourRNALs, by remituog us the amount 
of the price of the book in money er postave stamps, will 
have it promptly forwarded by mail, free of posiage. 

Address * FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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Now wirurn reacu or ALL. 


gover Sicalkeng 


TED 
CELEBR ICELESS 


SEWING MAGHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agencies in all the om 7 Cities and Towns in the 
Onit d Sates. 


The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company are 
now manufacturing, and have on exhibition at their dif- 
ferent salesrooms, machines making the Shuttle or Lock- 
Stitch, of the same patterns and at the sawe prices as their 
celebrated Grover & Baker Stitch Machines, thus affording 
the public the advantage of comparing the stitches of the 
two leading machines and exercising their own judgment 
as to their respective merits. This is the only company 
that manufactures both kinds of machines, and therefore 
the only one that can offer this privilege to the purchaser. 


NEW 
Execrro-Gatvanic Batrerres, 


CELEBRATED FOR THE CURING OF 
NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND SIMILAR DISEASES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prrors, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8/8 Broadway, New York. 








GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 


Gutta Percua Roorina, 


Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 
No Coal Tar. 
FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13 2 Broadway. 
Central Office—510 Broa: way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 


Heavy Percha Duck Roofing............ 6 cents per foot, 
Double Felt Marbled do. 4 cents ver foot. 
Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled....... 1¢ cents per foot. 


Country merchants supplied at re ‘ucéd prices. 





By mail, 80 cents. 
Ovr Farm or Four Acrgs, 


AND THE 
MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Pronoerapnic Tracner. 
—A Complete Systematic Instructor in the Art of Phenog- 
raphy, or Short-Hand. 

This book explains, in a easily understood, the 
principles of Phonography, and to impart thorough instru 
tion in the art without the aid of an oral teacher. Pho- 
nograpby is the most simple and natural short-hand ever 
invented. By the aid of it any one can easily write out a 
speech, or a sermon, as it is being delivered. Phonog- 
raphy is a highly useful acquirement to any young man, 
no matter what business he may select. Prepaid by mail, 
for 45 cents, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








READY ROOFING, AT HALF THE PRICE OF TIN. 
WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 


Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. Pat upon 
rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 


2" Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 


READY ROOFING COMPANY, 
23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE sibel Glick RAILROAD 00,, HAVE FoR SALE 
1,200,000 ACRES OF RICH FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of Forty Acres and upward, on Long Credit and at Low Prices. 


MECHANICS, FARMERS AND WORKING MEN.: 


HE attention of the enterprising and industrious portion of 
the community is directed to the following statements 
and liberal inducements offered them by the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
which, as they will perceive, will enable them by proper 
energy, perseverance and industry, to provide comfortable 
homes for themselves and families, with, comparatively 
speaking, very little capital. 

LANDS OF ILLINOIS. 
No State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 


inducement as the Stata of Iilinois. There is no portion of 
the world where all the conditions of climate and soil so 
admirably combine to produc. those two great staples, CoN 


and Wuxat, as the Prairies of Illinois. 


THE SOUTHERN PART 
of the State lies within the zone of the cotton regions, while 
the soil is admirably adapted to the growth of tobacco and 
hemp; and the wheat is worth from fifteen to twenty cents 
more per bushel than that raised further n 


RICH ROLLING PRAIRIE LANDS. 

The deep rich loam of the prairies is cultivated with such 
wouderful facility that the farmers of the Eastern and Mid- 
dic States are moving to Illinois in greatnumbers. The area 
of Illinois is about equal to that of England, and the soil is 
so rich that it will support twenty millions of people. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MARKETS. 
These lands are contiguous to a railroad 700 miles in length, 
which connects with other roads and navigable lakes and 
rivers, thus affording an unbroken communication with the 
Eastern and Southern markets. 


° APPLICATION OF CAPITAL. 

Thus far, capital and labor have been applied to developing 
the soil ; the great resources of the State in coaland iron are 
a!moet Untouched. Theinvariable rule that the mechanical 
arts flourish best where food and fuel are cheapest, will fol- 
low at am early day in Illinois, and in the course of the next 
tea years the natural laws and necessities of the case war- 
rant the belief that at least five hundred thousand people 
will be engaged in the State of Ilinois in various manufactur- 
ing pursuits. 

RAILROAD SYSTEM OF ILLINOIS. 

Over $100,000,000 of private capital have been expended 
on tho railways of Illinois. Inasmuch as part of the income 
from several these works, with a valuable public fund in 
lands, go to diminish the State expenses, the TAXES ARE LIGHT, 
and must consequently every day decrease. 

THE STATE DEBT. 

The State Debt is only $10,105,398, 14, and within the 
last three years has been reduced $2,959,746 80, and we may 
reasonably expect that in ten years it will become extinct. 


tion to 


For the names of the Towns. 
Central Railroad see pages 188, 
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PRESENT POPULATION. 
Tho State is rapidly filling up with population ; 868,025 
|persons having been added since 1850, making the present 
|population 1,723,663, a ratio of 102 per "cent. in ten years. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than those 
of any other State. The products sent out during the past 
year exceeded 1,500,000 tons. The wheat crop of 1860 ap- 
proaches 35,000,000 bushels, while the corn crop yields not 
less than 140,000,000 bushels, 


FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such immeci- 
ate results for his labor as upon these prairie soils, they being 
composed of a deep rich loam, the fertility of which, !s un- 
surpassed by any on the globe, 

TO ACTUAL CULTIVATORS. 

Since 1854, the company have sold 1 300,000 acres. They 
sell only to actual cultivators, and every contract contains 
an agreement to cultivate. The road has been construciced 
thro’ these lands at an expense of $30,000,000. In 1850 tho 
population of the forty: -nine counties t! trough which it passes 
was Only 335,598 ; since which 479,293 have been added, 
making the whole population 814,891, a gain of 143 per cent. 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
As an evidence of the thrift of the people, it may be stated 
that 600,000 tons of freight, inclucing 8 609 000 Cones of 
grain, and 250 000 barrels of flour, were forwarded over the 


line last year. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and workingmen will find the free school system 
encouraged by the State, and endowed with a large revenue 
for the support of schools. Their childrcn can live in sight 
of the chureh and schoolhouse and grow with the prosperity 
of the leading State in the Great Western Empire. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The prices of these lands vary from $6 to $25 per acre 
according to location, quality, &c. First-class farming lands 
sell for about $10 or $12 per acre ; and the relative expenso 
of subduing prairie land as compared with wood lands is in 
the ratio of 1to 10 in favor of the former. The terms of 
sale for the bulk of these lands will be 


One Year’s Interest in advance, 

at six per ct. per annum, and six intcrost notes at six per ct. 
payable respectively in "one, two, three, four, five and six 
years from date of sale; and four notes for principal, payable 
in four, five, six and seven years from date of sale ; the 
contract stipulating that one-teuth of the tract purchased 
shall be fenced and cultivated, each and every year, for 
five years from date of sale, so that at the end of five years, 
one-half shall be fenced and under cultivation. 


Twenty Per Cent. will be deducted 
from the valuation for cash, except the same should be at 
six dollars per acre, when the cash price will be five dollars. 





Pamphlets descriptive of the lands, soil, climate, productions, prices and terms of payment, can be had on applica- 


J. W. FOSTER, Land Commissioner, Chicago, Illinois. 
pag St why Cities situated upon the linois 
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PPLETON’S BAILWAY GUIDE. 








AGcEnts WanrTED, To SELL ouR 
Books in every County. FOWLER AND WELLS. 


PuRCHASES OF ALL KINDS MADE 


on Commission, by FOWLER AND WELLS. 
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$5 Savep—$1 27 Procurzs 


Post-Parp SUBSCRIBERS. Patent Press and Book for 
oopricg letters i ty and perfectly. 
hoiessle 4 gents and Canvassers wanted. 
For particulars, address, with stamp, 


6t* J. H. ATWATER, Providence, R. I. 
A RemarxasiY Book. 


Hints Toward PuystcaL Perrgorion; or, The Philoso- 
phy of Human Beauty: showin How to Acquire and 
etain Bodily Symme-ry, Health, and Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 

Age. By D. H. Jacques. 

This is an original and deeply interesting work, replete 
with wonderful facts and im nt deductions. and pre- 
senting many novel applica’ ons ¢ of the meen 5 truths - 
Physiolozy, Hygiene, Mental 
Human Physical sey Our author is no ane 
but an earnest and sincere disciple of Science, and it is in 
the light of.a rational gg and not in a spirit 
of charlatauism, that he here shows us how the phys- 
ical regeneration of the race may be brought about—how 
man may become strong, active, eflficient—in a word, 
manly ; how women may rej -ice in the fullness of health 
and freshness, and adorn herself with all the charms which 
properly belong to her sex ; and bow the child, well-born 
and well-matured, may grow up into the ripened beauty 
of perfect manhood or womanhood, Everybody should 
read the book, tor every body is (or should be) deeply in- 
terested m the momentous topics so boldly and at the same 
time so chastely and delicately discussed in it; but, while 
it commends itself w all, it has especial claims upon the 
atteution of woman, whether maiden, or wite and mother. 

Iilustrated with more than twenty plates, and numerous 
wood cuts 

A new edition i: now ready. Price $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


‘Tur PrrENnotoaicat Bust, 


designed especially for Learners; showing 
the exact location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which will enable 
every oue to study the science without an 
iastructor, Jt may be packed and sent with 
tafety by express, or as freight (not by mail) 
to any part ot the world. Price, including 

box for —— only #1 25. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 3:8 Broadway, New York. 


“ This is one of the most ingenious iaventions of the age. 
A cast made of plaster of Paris. the size of the human bead 
on which the exact location of each of the Phrenological 
Organs is rep uted, fuily developed, wth all the divisions 
and classificattous. Th. se Whe can not obtain the services 
of a professor may learn. in a very short time, from this 
model head, the whole scence of eye og far as the 
locations of the Organs are concerned.”—N. Y, Daily Sun. 




















— 
Facts ror Youne Men 
AND 
FACTS FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
On the evils of ibose pernicious practices which impair 
the intellect, affect the health, and, if continued, finally in- 
sure tbe desiruction of both body and soul, 
We have been unable for some time ty furnish this valu- 
abie little work, but have now a supply on hand. 
Price of each, paripald, 15 cents, 
ER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 





VatuaBLe Books ror Farmers. 
Grasses AND Prants. Their Natural History. By 





ee ee ere ae? em + $1 25 

= Cows anp Darey Farurne. By Charlies L a 

FUER. 0000 0venpennenn<tpasteeadbans 6 eka 1 
American Frurr Cottorst. By John Thomas... 1 25 
Horse anp His Diszases. By Robert Jennings... 1 25 
AGricuLturaL Cuemistry. By Jas. F. W. Johnston 1 50 
CHEMISTRY IN IT8 APPLICATIONS TO —— 

AND PHYSIOLOGY......... oe avcvocveschdevese 2 OD 
Dapp oN THE DiseASEs OF CATTLE........ «-- 12 
Country Lire BY CoprLAaND............... cose 3D 
Norra Amerioan Inssots. By B. Jaeger......... 1 95 
Uses anp Asvuses or Arr. By Griscom......... 1 00 
Annual Reomster ror 186’. By J. “oT Thomas... 80 
Every Man His Own LAWYER................-+5 1% 
Mysteries or Bex-Kexrine Expiainep. By M. 

SENN « woetnensainitetasbosntae satthatiwaniad ose 195 
Our ae or Four Acres, and the Money we Made pa 

oapeves caeneesnces trtbesesscadietesmmesnie 0 
Peas OCutrurr. Its Propagation, Planting, Caitt- 

DE, GID. «delve cddactceve EER 60 cb b cob Subd ysabat - 1% 
CaTRonism OF CHEMIBTRY............00,..... 0 30 
Domestic AND ORNAMENTAL PouLtry. With sixty- 

five original Portraits ................ coccoscsee 108 


By mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Races or Mes, WITH Por: 
TRAITS.—Origin of Races, N 


given in THE ILLUSTR ATED: + | eaten GENCY. ENCY: 
CLOPEDIA. Sent by Mail for 53 
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Evrror’s Nore.—We had intended to give the | 


closing chapters of the Monat Purosorny, and 
also an article in continuation of. the subject 
“ Imagination,” with a review of Herbert Spencer 
and J. D. Morel respecting mental elements, but 
a pressure of otlr matter, and the necessity of 
publishing title-page, ete., in the present number, 
made it impossible. When completed we shall 
issue the Moran Purtosorry in book form. 
i Oe 
[Por Life Mlustrated. | 


PRIDE AND WORTH. 


BY MES. M. A, KIDDEE. 


A trex leaf, one autumn day, 
Went slowly fluttering to the ground, 
Where clothed with grief and shame it lay, 
Nor hardly dared to look around. 


One who bad felt so very proud 
And haughty ia her robe of greén, 
Who always praised herself aloud, 
And now to feel so very mean! 


What could she do? She glanced around, 
With more of hate, and less of grace, 
When, lo! she met upon the ground 
Her next-door neighbors, face to face. 


Bhe tried to toss her dying head, 
(So much of pride was left within,) 

“T think, my friends,” she faintly said, 
“Some great mistake there must have been. 


It ill becomes a leaf like me, 

Who lived upon the topmost bough, 
To Inger in such company 

As seems to gather round me now. 


J felt the sun’s first morning ray, 

My cup the earliest filled with dew ; 
While here, degraded, I must lay, 

And share the fate that’s meant for you.” 


A leaf, much wiser than the rest, 
Stull green, and lingering on the tree, 
Who always loved the shade the best, 
Felt grieved such fvolish pride to see. 


“ My friend,” quoth she, “ come down we must, 
Both young and old, both high and low, 
And mingle with unsightly dust, 
Or find a grave beneath the snow. 
For He who paints the humblest leaf, 
And notes the helpless sparrow's fall, 
Appoints a slumber, deep, though brief, 
A lonely grave alike to all. 
But when the spring-time comes again, 
He'll visit every leafiet’s bed” — 
She paused—her speech had been in vain: 
The proud and silly leaf was dead! 
MORAL. 
He who with vain and empty show would rise, 
May blind his own, but not his neighbor's eyes ; 
Sooner or later, first or last, depend, 
True worth wiil shine, and pride wiil have an end. 
+ 


Orrum.—One of the curious facts recently re- 
vealed by the publication of Custom: House tables 
is, that there was imported into this country last 
year three hundred thousand pounds of opium. 
Of this amount, it is estimated from reliable data, 
that not more than one tenth is used for medical 
purposes. The habit of eating opium is known to 
. be spreading rapidly among lawyers, doctors, cler- 
gymen, and ‘iterary men ; and enormous quanti- 
ties are used by the manufacturers of those pois- 
onous liquids which are dealt out in drinks in the 
saloons and groggeries that infest every city and 
village in the country. 
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Remarkaste Woxrs or Human Lasor.— 
Nineveh was 15 miles long, 8 wide, and 40 miles 
round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
for three chariots abreast. Babylon was 50 miles 
within the walls, which were 75 feet thick and 100 
high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of Di- 
ana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was a hundred years in building. 
The largest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 
653 on the sides; its base covers ll acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in length, and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers 
and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
27 miles around, and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 
miles round Athens was 25 miles round, and con- 
tained 359,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. The 
temple of Delphos was so rich in donations, that it 
was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero carried 
away from it 200 statues. The walls of Rome 
were 13 miles round. 


Forxs.—Forks came into England for the first 
time in the reign of James L.; prior to that pe- 
riod, people used their fingers, as Oriental nations 
do to this day. There is an allusion to this fact 
in an old book entitled ‘‘ Coryat’s Crudities, hast- 
ily gobbled up in Five Months’ Travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhoetia (commonly called the Grisons 
country), Helvetia (Switzerland), some parts of 
High Germany and the Netherlands.” The au- 
thor of this book describes a custom among the 
Italians, “ not used in any other country.” He 
says: “ The Italians, and also most strangers in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a Uittle forke 
when they cut their meate ; for while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meate out of the dish, they fasten their forke, 
which they hold in the other hand, upon the same 
dish. * * * This form of feeding is, I under- 
stand, generally used in all places in Italy, their 
forkes being for the most part of yron or steele, 
and some of silver, but these are used only by 
gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, 
because the Italian can not by any means en- 
dure to have his dish touched with fingers.” Rid- 
icule directed its shafts against forks when they 
were frst brought into England. Beaumont and 
Fletcher cast their jokes at the “ fork-carving 
traveler ;” and Ben Jonson makes one of his char- 
acters allude to “the laudable use of forks, 
brought into custom here as they are in Italy, to 
the sparing of napkins.” 

nt ee 

Dean Ramsay, in his “ Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character,” tells us of an old lady 
who liked a party at quadrille, and sent out her 
servant every morning to invite the ladies required 
to make up the game, and her directions were 
graduated thus: ‘Nelly, you'll ging to Lady 
Carnegy’s, and mak my compliments, and ask the 
honor of her ladyship’s company, and that of the 
Miss Carnegies, to tea this evening; and if they 
canna come, ging to the Miss Mudies, and ask 
the pleasure of their company ; and if they canna 
come, you may ging to Miss Hunter, and ask the 
favor of her company; and if she canna come, 
ging to Lucky Spark, and bid her come.” 





[Dec., 1861. 
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Tue ILLustTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL AND Puys- 
IOLOGIOAL ALMANAC For 1862, containing, besides the 
usual cal ndar matter, a great number of portraits of emi- 
nent persons, with their history aod character ; also, arti- 
cles on health and other interesting topics, is now ready. 
Price, by mail, postage prepaid by the publishers, 6 cents 
single, or $1 for twenty-five copies. U-ual terms to the 
trade. Orders may be sent in at once. Address Fowier 
anp W215, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Corn Breav.—A few years since, half the bread 
eaten in New England was made of corn and rye 
meal ; new the majority of families see nothing but 
wheat bread, except on very rare occasions, from 
one year to another. The farmers of the West and 
the planters of the South live on corn bread, and 
sell their wheat te us, because corn bread costs 
only half, or less than half, as much as wheat 
bread. Yet there are thousands of poor families 
in New England who do not know one week where 
the next week’s supplies are to come from, who 
would feel a sort of degradation in living on corn 
bread; and if they resort to it occasionally, eat 
slyly and by stealth, that it may not be known 
they are so poor as to live on Indian meal. 

? There is a mistake in this. There is nothing 
more palatable than corn meal properly cooked. 
There is a variety of articles for the table that 
may be prepared from it, that are highly tooth- 
some, and will be preferred to anything else by 
many people, almost universally by the children. . 
Here is an opportunity for considerable economy, 
and one at the same time productive of health. 
Let Indian meal be partially substituted for flour, 
and the expenses of the table can be very consid- 
erably reduced by this one change.— Spring field 
Republican. 
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CotteGes in THE Unirep Srares.—By the 
annual statement just printed, it appears that in 
forty-seven colleges of the land there are 8,540 
students, of whom 3,082 are professors of religion. 
There were during the last year 492 hopeful con- 
versions. There were 987 who intend to become 
ministers. According to the fullest report we 
have ever seen, there were 122 cclleges in the 
United States, of which 113 are Protestant and 9 
Roman Catholic. Of the Protestant colleges, 16 
are controlled by the Baptists, 13 by Methodists, 
8 by the Episcopalians, some 11 by the Congrega- 
tionalists, 2 by the Unitarians, and 1 by the Uni- 
versalists, and the remainder by the various 
branches of the Presbyterians. Of all the col- 
leges, 15, or about one eighth of the whole, are 
situated in New England. The Free States have 
65 of the colleges, and the Slave States 57. 
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A uittte girl, showing her little cousin, about 
four’ years old, a star, said, “‘ That star you see up 


there is bigger than this world.” “No, it aint,” 
said he. “Yes, itis.” ‘Then why don’t it keep 
the rain off?” 
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Lorp BroapLanps, who was a fast man, once 
asked dear old Mr. Justice Mellow, of convivial 
memory, if there was any truth in that old saying, 
“ As sober as a judge.” It was a good hit, and 
we all laughed heartily at it. ‘It is perfectly 
true,” replied the judge, “as most of those old 


saws are. They are characteristic, at least; for 
sobriety is the attribute of a judge, as inebriety 
is of a nobleman. Thus we say, ‘ As sober as & 
judge, and ‘4s drunk as a lord.” 
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